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Abstract 
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2024 


It seems to me that in our polarized world there is a strong need for a voice that is 
inclusive and founded on mutual respect; one that seeks to develop deeper understanding within 
the community of each other’s faith traditions, and to foster appropriate bilateral and multilateral 
interfaith dialogue and interaction. It is my firm belief that through building personal interfaith 
relationships, relationships that bridge our divide, we can honor our diversity and strengthen our 
ability to truly stand with each other in difficult times. I am proposing that not only do the faith 
leaders in Salem, Oregon, desire such a welcoming and inclusive interfaith organization, its time 
has come. 

For this project I interviewed individuals from two highly successful organizations, one I 
consider interfaith and one that is more ecumenical in its approach, to help me understand what it 
is that contributes to the success of the work they do. I also interviewed five individual leaders 
from various faith communities here in Salem to see if there was in fact the energy and desire 
necessary, as well as a willingness to participate, in welcoming and inclusive interfaith dialogue. 

I found that there is a deep desire to move beyond societal norms and create a world that 


works for all. In this paper I recommend a path towards that, one that begins with telling our 


stories and collectively learning to listen to and appreciate each other as we walk our own 
spiritual paths. I do this through the lens of five stages of the interfaith journey as proposed by 
the Interfaith Amigos and using the model of creating Dinner with Others that was created by Dr. 


Richard Held and Rabbi Ted Falcon at Unity of Lynwood in Lynwood, Washington. 
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Most I give thanks to the Presence and Power that I call God, for the motivation and desire to 
start this project and bring this paper to fruition. 
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who were always on the phone when I needed encouragement, 
and to Rabbi Yisraela Tubman whose commitment to our studies together has kept me grounded. 


For the students at Claremont School of Theology, those who walked this path with me, 
walked this path before me, and are still to come: 


A Student's Prayer 
By James E. Sweaney 


Lord, grant me now an open mind, 
Receptive, eager, quick to learn 
The truths my teachers would impart; 
Give me the wisdom to discern 
The right from wrong; give me the power 
To concentrate; give me Your sure, 
Strong light of Truth to guide my way 
Through passages that seem obscure; 
And let me know that You are near 
When I must go to face a test; 
Erase my every thought of fear; 
Help me, Lord, to do my best. 
Bless my teachers. Speak through them 
In clear and loving words and give 
Them the selfless joy that comes 
From having helped a soul to live. 
Help me retain what I have learned 
And use the wisdom I possess 
To reach my goal, to build a life 
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CHAPTER 1 
Introduction 
Today, if we have no peace, 
it is because we have forgotten 
that we belong to each other— 
that man, that woman, that child is my brother or my sister. 
If everyone could see the image of God in his neighbor, 
do you think we would still need tanks and generals? 
—Mother Teresa! 

This project shall be focused on identifying the most effective theoretical framework for 
establishing a successful and inclusive Interfaith network in the city of Salem, Oregon. It has 
been my personal experience that this city lacks a cohesive and inclusive organization where 
ministry leaders of all faith traditions can network and dialogue with each other, build 
relationships, and develop a deeper understanding within the larger community of each other’s 
faith and faith traditions. Both bilateral (between faith leaders) and multilateral (between faith 
communities) interfaith dialogue and relationship building are fundamental to bridging our 
division and building a sense of belonging, the necessary foundation that will allow us to come 
together and find long term solutions to social concerns within our community. 

For this project I interviewed two successful faith-based organizations to understand their 
model of success. I also interviewed five leaders of local faith communities to understand their 


wants, desires and needs in regards to interfaith activity. I’ve done my best to protect the 


identities of those interviewed, while also including the narrative of what we discussed during 


' Mother Teresa, “Mother Teresa Reflects on Working Toward Peace,” Santa Clara 
University, accessed February 9, 2024, 
https://web.archive.org/web/20240000000000*/https://www.scu.edu/mcae/architects -of- 
peace/Teresa/essay.html. 


those interviews. I’ve included a list of the questions used for the interviews in the Appendix of 
this document. 

After the interview narratives, I share some insights and observations I have experienced 
through both the interviews and the substantial amount of reading I have done to help me 
understand what successful interfaith dialogue and networking can look like, and the value in 
building bridges toward achieving it. From those I have a suggested plan for what I see as the 
next steps toward achieving this goal, one that includes a format for bringing diverse groups of 
individuals together to break bread and dialogue with each other. I believe that out of this 
experience we can set a framework to organically grow an interfaith organization where there is 
ownership and belonging—a network of bridges leading to ways we can work together to make a 
positive difference in our shared community. 

I found during the interviews that there was a common theme. Without a successful way 
to network with other faith leaders and communities here in Salem, we experience our own faith 
community as a silo. Due to that, we have a series of silos where we each may belong within our 
silo, however there is no bridge between silos reminding us that we ALL belong in the larger 
community. It is vital that we create ways to come together as one community. It’s only when we 
engage in dialogue and acknowledge that we each belong that our community can thrive. This 
starts with our faith-based communities living our own faith-based commitments, celebrating 
each other, sharing our differences, and acknowledging our similarities. It’s time for some bridge 
building. Beyond that, it’s time we began setting a table where we all belong. 

This has long been a passion for me, one that began with my experience as a young child 
in Catholic grade school. I was in awe of the nuns and the priest. I wanted that special something 


that they had, not realizing it was their commitment to their spirituality (that awareness came in 


later years) and their sense of belonging (a recent awareness). I looked up to them with reverence 
and awe. I also witnessed my mother serving our community and achieving many milestones in 
our church, not the least of which was to be the first female who was allowed to offer 
communion and the first Catholic in the entire Archdiocese to serve on the local Ecumenical 
Council, all of which stemmed from her strong desire to belong, and ensure her children had a 
place where they belonged. Yet, even though I grew up in Catholicism and attended that grade 
school for eight years, a school and church both of my parents helped found and build from the 
ground floor, the majority of the time I did not feel I belonged. I tried various options, including 
playing volleyball, cheerleading, Girl Scouts and a Youth for Christ Camp. With the exception of 
my studies, reading, and writing, nothing outside of family time seemed to fit. When in the 
eighth grade my mom was divorced and kicked off the altar, treated as if she would never again 
belong, I decided it was past time for me to find a place where I did belong. 

I chose not to continue my Catholic education and began my journey through the public 
school system. I quickly became friends with one of my neighbors who attended the same Junior 
High School and rode the same bus to school (the same bus where the students used to jeer at me 
when the bus passed by me serving as a crosswalk guard in my school uniform). When she found 
out I was no longer attending Catholic church, she invited me to her youth program. Thanks to 
her, I attended my first Unity service in the 9" grade, a service where every aspect was offered 
by several of my peers. Walking in the door, I was welcomed with open arms and immediately 
felt at home. That day I experienced a meditation where the teen leading it, who happened to be 
another one of my neighbors, had us focus on using our power of imagination to visualize a lit 
candle shining out into the world from our own heart. She called it our Christ Light. It was a 


powerful moment for me. I actually felt my heart break open. I cried. I had finally found a way to 


experience what the nuns and priests had, what I felt my mom was searching for. I was home. I 
belonged, we all belonged. Many years later I was ordained as a Unity Minister. 

During my early years in Unity there were several interfaith experiences that called me 
toward an interfaith vision. As a teenager I attended a conference for Youth at Unity Village and 
one of the activities was to have all 400 plus attendees participate in an experience of the 
“Dances of Universal Peace” with the local Sufi community. Many faith traditions were not only 
included, they were also celebrated in the experience. I found myself again crying with joy and 
experiencing a heart connection that was spontaneous and beautiful. I returned to the experience 
of dancing with this same Sufi community for a number of years in my late 20’s. 

Then there was the World Healing Meditation established by John Randolph Price and 
the Quartus Foundation in 1986 and still continues each year at noon Greenwich Mean Time. 
That first year, millions of people from around the world gathered to pray for peace. This took on 
many forms and began something I have chosen to participate in almost every year since then, 
even when here in the Pacific Northwest it happens at 4 am! The first time it was held, I went to 
an event at the Convention Center in Kansas City where there were thousands of people from a 
plethora of denominations. During the actual event a variety of spiritual practices were shared for 
the participation of all who were in attendance. For the next few years, I attended the annual 
event at the Rime Buddhist Center where there were individuals offering prayer experiences 
from each of the faith traditions represented in the space that morning, and each year there was 
quite a variety of faith practices shared with those in attendance. 

More recently, as a Unity Minister I’ve led a number of World Healing Meditations, 


inviting others to participate in the experience. In addition to the meditation used for all of the 


services around the world, we’ve included a “Candlelighting for the World’s Religions”? in the 
experience using these prayers from a variety of spiritual traditions: 
In our mind's eye we now visualize Mother Earth, radiant with Light from within; 
a star in the heavens of our Universes, and we perceive the Light of the Holy Spirit, 
guiding the unfolding expression of Peace upon our planet. 
This light of the Holy Spirit radiates to all lightbearers and visionaries now 
working for peace upon our planet, illumining their minds and hearts with its love. Here, 
in the Silence, we behold this Light of the Whole Spirit of God and we draw our Light 


from its flame. 


1. HINDUISM 
We join our hearts with all those who honor the path of Hinduism: 
May there be peace in celestial regions. May there be peace on Earth. May Vedic Law 


propagate peace all through the world and may all things be a source of peace to us. 


We meditate on the Peace of God, shining now within us and within all who honor the 


Path of Hinduism. 


2. JUDAISM 
We join our hearts with all those who walk the path of Judaism. 
From the Torah, we read: "May the Lord bless you and protect you. May the Lord 


deal kindly and graciously with you. May the Lord bestow his favor upon you and 


? Unknown, “Candlelighting for World Religions,” Publication Unknown. 


grant you peace." (Numbers 6:22-27) 


We join with our Jewish brothers and sisters, affirming Peace now and always. 


ZOROASTRIANISM 

We join our hearts with those that honor the path of Zoroastrianism, affirming that 
“understanding triumph over ignorance, that generosity triumph over indifference, 
that trust trrumph over contempt; and that truth triumph over falsehood." (from the 


Prayer for Peace) 


We pray that the Truth of Peace triumph as we join our Zoroastrian brothers and 


sisters in seeing the light of Peace and Love illumine our world. 


JAINISM 
We join our brothers and sisters who follow the path of Jainism. Their sacred 
scriptures read: "Do not injure, abuse, oppress, enslave, insult, torment, torture, or kill 


any creature or living being." (Mahavira) 


We join with those who follow Jainism in knowing the universal truth of Peace for 


all. 


SHINTOISM 


The Shinto Prayer for Peace expresses an "earnest wish that the wind will soon puff 


away all the clouds which are hanging over the tops of the mountains." (Prayer for 


Peace) 


We join with our Shinto brothers and sisters in knowing that the Light of Truth 


dissolves all clouds of misunderstanding. 


. BUDDHISM 


We join with those who follow the teachings of Buddha in their quest for peace. 


”There is no happiness greater than Peace.” (Buddha) 


Filled with loving-kindness toward all, we join with our Buddhist brothers and sisters 


in affirming Peace. 


TAOISM 
We join our hearts with those who follow the Tao. From the Tao, we read: "If you can 
empty your mind of all thoughts your heart will embrace the tranquility of peace." 


(Tao Te Ching) 


We join our Taoist sisters and brothers on the path of the Way of Peace. 


CONFUCIANISM 


We join our hearts with all those who look to Confucious for their understanding and 


wisdom. His words remind us of the power of peace as he shared, “Seek to be in 


10. 
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harmony and live in peace.” (Confucious) 


In the stillness of true power as we join with our brothers and sisters in Confucianism 


in affirming Peace. 


CHRISTIANITY 
We join our hearts with those who walk the path of Christianity, honoring Jesus Christ 
as Way Shower. "Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be called the children of 


God.” (Matthew 5:9) 


We honor our sister and brothers in Christ. 


ISLAM 
We join our hearts with all who look to the prophet Mohammed for their inspiration. 
We hear these words from the Koran: "God will guide men to Peace. He will lead 


them from the darkness of war to the light of peace." (Koran) 


We join our Muslim sisters and brothers in affirming peace. 


SIKHISM 


We read in the sacred scripture of Sikhism that "Truth is above everything, but higher 


still is truthful living. Know that we attain God when we love." (Guru Nanak) 


12: 
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We join our brothers and sisters who follow the path of Sikhism in knowing this is so. 


BAHAI 

We hear the words of those who follow the path of Bahai. "Be a lamp unto those who 
walk in darkness and home to the stranger. Be a breath of life to the body of 
humankind, a dew to the soil of the human heart, and fruit upon the tree of humility." 


(Writings of Baha’u’llah) 


Joyously we meditate upon these sacred words. 


NATIVE AMERICAN 

We pray with our Native American brothers and sisters: 

Oh Great Spirit of our Ancestors, I raise my pipe to you. 

To your messengers the four winds, and to Mother Earth who provides for your 
children: Give us the wisdom to teach our children to love, to respect, and to be kind 


to each other so that they may grow with peace of mind. 


Let us learn to share all good things that you provide for us on this Earth. 


ALL VISIONARIES AND PEACEMAKERS 
And the Light of God now illumines the light of all visionaries and peacemakers upon 
our planet, acknowledging their work, regardless of the name they use to honor their 


Creator. All faiths, all lightbearers, all who seek to express love to one another, the 


Holy Spirit blesses them. And we feel the expansion of Light to illumine all the 
world, all the Universe, as we affirm within the depths of our own hearts: Let there be 


peace on earth, and let it begin with me. 


This candlelighting became as important to offer each year as the Global Healing Meditation 
itself. It truly felt as if we were building bridges of connection across time and space. Setting a 
table where we all belonged. 

It was while I was in Seminary that my desire to be involved in a strong interfaith 
community became more fully developed, realizing that I was seeking a diverse community 
where people from all walks of life came together to support each other on this Faith journey. A 
community where the table is set with the intention of bridging any apparent division so that 
everyone has the opportunity to experience belonging. In my final year of Seminary, we were 
tasked with writing our Credo. In it I stated: 

I see myself as an integral component of an intergenerational Christ-centered spiritual 

community that is called to serve God through the empowerment of individual spiritual 

awakening and collective life-long learning. A community where people from all walks 
of life—of every age, race, culture, lifestyle and belief—are welcome. 
At the time I had a Unity congregation in mind. That vision has now grown, expanding to serve 
an even larger community. I would now remove the words “Christ-centered” in order to make 
this statement more inclusive. With that change, this statement continues to reflect my deepest 
desire as I serve the world as a Unity minister. 

I understand that while those of us in the Unity movement consider our teachings to be a 

positive approach to the teachings of Jesus, outside the movement what we offer is not 


considered by most to be a Christian teaching. We do not consider Jesus as the one and only 


begotten son of God and our Savior. He is our main wayshower, our great teacher demonstrating 
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how we are to live this life here on earth, however we also include the teachings of many other 
wise spiritual teachers. Unity, while New Thought Practical Christianity in its theology, embraces 
all the many paths to God. Oneness is the essence of our name as a movement. 

This began with the founders of our movement. Charles and Myrtle Fillmore described 
their teachings as practical Christianity, yet they spoke of Universal Principles they believed 
were to be found in all religions. They studied The Bible, yet they also studied many other 
spiritual paths and scriptures. In 1893 they attended the Parliament of World Religions held in 
Chicago, where they were introduced to Swami Vivekananda. He was a Hindu monk, 
philosopher, and religious teacher from India who is “considered a key figure in the introduction 
of Hindu philosophies and interfaith awareness to America, [he] spoke of religious tolerance and 
universal acceptance.” This event in Chicago is considered by most to be “a landmark in the 
development of the interfaith movement.” After the Parliament closed, Swami Vivekananda 
traveled throughout the United States and other countries giving lectures. He also founded both 
the Vedanta Society of New York and the Vedanta Society of San Francisco. Meeting him and 
listening to his message at the Parliament had a lasting influence on the Fillmore’s theological 
perspective and on Unity as a movement. 

He also had a great impact on the larger community. Following that event, there were 
many great steps taken to advance interfaith dialogue in the world: 

At the beginning of the following century the International Association for Religious 

Freedom was founded with the purpose of advancing understanding and dialogue 


between religions. In 1914, just after World War I began, the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation was created in order to bring people of faith together to promote peace. 


3 Eric Page, “How Unity Adopted Eastern Religious Ideas,” accessed October 28, 2023, 
https://web.archive.org/web/*/https://www.unity.org/article/how-unity-adopted-eastern-religious- 
ideas*. 

* Christopher Lewis and Dan Cohn-Sherbok, Interfaith Worship and Prayer: We Must 
Pray Together (London: Jessica Kingsley Publishers, 2019), 11. 
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Two decades later, in 1936, the World Congress of Faiths was formed in London to enrich 
people of faith in their understanding of their own religion and those of others. 


Following the devastation of World War II, the Fellowship In Prayer was established in 
the belief that unified prayer would bridge theological differences between the world’s 
faiths. From the academic side, the Centre for the Study of World Religions was founded 
at Harvard Divinity School in 1958 to promote the sympathetic study and understanding 
of faiths. Two years later the Temple of Understanding was established to provide 
interfaith education in order to break down prejudicial boundaries. During Vatican II, in 
1965, Pope Paul VI established a special secretariat for relationships between Christians 
and people of other faith traditions. 


In 1970 the first World Conference of Religions for Peace was held in Kyoto, Japan. In 
the following decade the Minham-ul-Quaran was founded in Pakistan as an international 
organisation [sic] working for peace, tolerance, interfaith harmony and education. In 
1993, on the centennial of its first conference, the Council for the Parliament of the 
World’s Religions hosted a conference in Chicago with 8000 participants from religions 
around the world. In the next year, the Interfaith Alliance was created to celebrate 
religious freedom and to challenge bigotry and hatred. In ensuing years a number of other 
interfaith organisations [sic] were established to promote enduring interfaith cooperation 
and to end religiously motivated violence.” 
More recently, at the 2023 Parliament of the World’s Religions, once again in Chicago, there 
were 8,254 attendees from over 95 countries and over 210 faith traditions.° 
It seems to me that in our polarized world there is a strongly demonstrated need for this 
interfaith voice, a voice that is inclusive and founded on mutual respect; one that seeks to 
develop deeper understanding within the community of each other’s faith traditions, and to foster 
appropriate bilateral and multilateral interfaith dialogue and interaction. 
One question that comes up quite frequently in interfaith discussion is how best to define 


“religion.” First of all, I would say that in order not to ‘other’ someone we allow individuals to 


self define their religion. Secondly, according to Christopher Lewis and Dan Cohn-Sherbok: 


> Lewis and Cohn-Sherbok, Interfaith Worship and Prayer, 13-14. 

6 “2023 Chicago,” Parliament of the World’s Religions, accessed December 9, 2023, 
-https://web.archive.org/web/20240000000000*/https://parliamentofreligions.org/parliament/202 
3-chicago-2/. 
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Religion is hard to define with precision, in part because it has a number of different 
dimensions, but what sets religion apart from other facets of human life is that it has as its 
aim to relate people consciously to a spiritual order of being (often named God, although 
not, for example, by many Buddhists and some Hindus) for the sake of good and the 
avoidance of harm. A ‘sense of God’ or, differently expressed, the transforming 
experience of spiritual reality, has been a feature of every society throughout recorded 
history; that is the basis of religion.’ 
This shall be the concept of religion that I am referring to, with a pluralist understanding 
regarding the religions of the world: 
The pluralist attitude to other great religions is thus one of respect, supported by the 
belief that each is a valid path to the Divine, and that all may learn from each religion to 
their benefit, for the experience is likely to be both inspiring and challenging to the 
participants.® 
Getting back to my journey, I arrived in Salem, Oregon, in July of 2017 to serve as the 
Senior Minister at Unity of Salem, an established spiritual community affiliated with the Unity 
Movement through Unity Worldwide Ministries. Upon arrival I searched for ways to connect 
with the larger spiritual community here in Salem and did not find it a welcoming experience. I 
did find that there was an established Christian leadership with a very powerful voice in the 
community, however it was not an inclusive voice that I felt welcomed me to the table. It seemed 
to me at the time that I was being told by the larger community that I did not belong. 
I don’t believe I am exclusive to that sense of ‘othering.’ My overall experience has been 
that our societal model is generally intolerant of religious and cultural diversity, and, as stated, I 
found Salem to be no exception. There are individual welcoming and inclusive congregations 


here in Salem, however they do not have a place to network or connect, an opportunity to share 


resources and programs that focus on moving beyond societal norms to create a world that works 


7 Lewis and Cohn-Sherbok, Interfaith Worship and Prayer, 18. 
8 Lewis and Cohn-Sherbok, Interfaith Worship and Prayer, 21. 
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for all. There are congregations or communities that connect with others who are similar in 
theology, however there is no bridge between larger cultural divides. 

Bridging means participating in dialogue and structured engagement that enable us to see 

our differences as something positive rather than negative and to build new systems and 

structures that are anchored in belonging.” 
The more we can understand each other, the more we engage, the more we can promote inclusive 
values in a larger social context, a community where everyone belongs and can both find support 
and be supportive. 

My prayer is that individuals looking for support in providing interfaith connection and 
spiritual leadership that is welcoming and inclusive will find in this project a well-developed 
roadmap for fulfilling that need in their community, especially the community here in Salem, 
Oregon. A place where they belong. Where we all belong. 

On our journey of becoming, we learn, slowly, to dismantle the status quo by listening, 


learning and committing to radical belonging for us all. The risk of not doing this 
courageous work is that we change everything and nothing at the same time.!° 


May our journey begin! 


° Ben McBride, Troubling the Water: The Urgent Work of Radical Belonging 
(Minneapolis, MN: Broadleaf Books, 2023), 57. 
'0 McBride, Troubling the Water, 57. 
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CHAPTER 2 
Models of Interfaith 
Our world has become so 
closely interconnected that we can 
no longer remain insensitive to 
issues that threaten our neighbor. 
—The Dalai Lama!! 

It is my firm belief that through building personal interfaith relationships that bridge 
division, we can honor our diversity and strengthen our ability to truly stand with each other in 
difficult times. This is necessary if we are committed to making a positive difference in the lives 
of individuals, families, our community, and our world. Interfaith dialogue builds a sense of 
belonging beyond our individual communities. Sheryl Kujawa-Holbrook, in her book God 
Beyond Borders, is clear that “a desire for interreligious encounter can unite people across 
religious and ideological lines, and build on these commitments to enhance the wider 
community.” 

Collectively we tend to get caught up in the relative human experience and fail to 
recognize that we are in this life journey together. We fail to perceive of what I understand to be 
our shared humanity and the inherent Divinity expressing through each of us no matter what 
faith journey we choose. 

What is shared humanity? It’s a circle of human concern big enough to hold all our 

similarities and all our differences. It’s a table large enough for all our suffering as well. 


Imagining that type of circle, that type of table, is necessary for us to create a world of 
radical belonging.!* 


'l Lewis and Cohn-Sherbok, Interfaith Worship and Prayer, 11. 

2 Sheryl A. Kujawa-Holbrook, God Beyond Borders: Interreligious Learning Among 
Faith Communities (Eugene, OR: Pickwick Publications, 2014), 127. 

'3 McBride, Troubling the Water, 104. 
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The more we truly see each other, the more we truly know each other, the less likely we are to 
‘other’ each other by putting some outside of our circle of belonging. When this is the case, we 
are more willing to stand for each other in both joyful and challenging times. 

Ben McBride, who I have already quoted several times, is a faith leader, author, and 
staunch activist, as well as the founder of the Empower Initiative and the Bring the HEAT 
campaign. In 2020 he was listed by the Center for American Progress as one of the faith leaders 
to watch. I find him to be a visionary activist doing the work of building bridges to create radical 
belonging. In his book Troubling the Water: The Urgent Work of Radical Belonging, he states: 

It’s through our daily interactions with each other and our willingness to create a bridge 

between ourselves and those we may see as our adversaries that we create space for 

radical belonging. This shift, I believe is necessary not just when we get frustrated by our 
neighbors when we’re coming home from work. It’s necessary for our very survival on 
this planet.'4 
That’s the radical shift we must create on our interfaith journey. We must set a table of belonging 
where not only is there a place for each to belong at the table, there is a strong enough bridge 
between us that it keeps us at the table even in our seeming disagreements. That begins by 
respectfully sharing our stories and building a relationship with each other. 

Before going too much further, it seems important to define the term “interfaith.” Rev. 
Steven Greenebaum is an author and Interfaith minister who founded Living Interfaith Church in 
Lynnwood, Washington. In his book Practical Interfaith: How to Find Our Common Humanity 
as We Celebrate Diversity, Greenebaum makes the statement: 

When I self-identify by saying my faith is Interfaith and my spiritual path is Judaism, I 


am acknowledging not only that there are a multitude of spiritual paths that might be 
walked, but that they can also be good and profound paths.!° 


'4 McBride, Troubling the Water, 4. 
'S Steven Greenebum, Practical Interfaith: How to Find Our Common Humanity as We 
Celebrate Diversity (Gabriola Island, BC: New Society Publishers, 2012), viii. 
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I had not thought of identifying with Interfaith as a faith path in and of itself, which is what 
Greenbaum advocates for—possibly because my spiritual path already includes the acceptance 
of all spiritual paths. While in this paper I am not advocating for his concept of creating a new 
community that replaces current places of worship and worships together all the time, I am fully 
in alignment with the intention of a larger community that chooses to “come together and 


embrace our spiritual diversity,”!° 


with the understanding that “our differing paths are connected 
by our common humanity.”'’ For me this would not be a single church community—as that 
would be creating another silo that is disconnected from other church communities. It would be a 
diverse community of churches and other faith-based organizations coming together to connect 
and practice our faith. “Interfaith tells us that what truly counts is not the religion we practice but 
how we practice our religion.”!® 

While I had explored interfaith experiences in the past, Pastor Don Mackenzie, Rabbi Ted 
Falcon and Imam Jamal Rahman, known as the Interfaith Amigos, are the individuals who 
actually lit the fuse that ignited my passion for interfaith dialogue. It was something I took for 
granted until I was introduced to their writings. These three individuals came together in 2001 to 
speak and lead workshops in the United States and Israel-Palestine. They have written several 
books on what they have learned on their interfaith journey. I resonate deeply with their message 
of seeking ‘inclusive spirituality’—one that “allows us to heal the wounds experienced by both 


person and planet.”!? 


‘6 Greenebum, Practical Interfaith, 3. 

"’ Greenebum, Practical Interfaith, 4. 

'8 Greenebum, Practical Interfaith, 4. 

'? Don Mackenzie, Ted Falcon, and Jamal Rahman, Getting to the Heart of Interfaith: 
The Eye-Opening, Hope-Filled Friendship of a Pastor, a Rabbi and a Sheikh (Woodstock: 
Skylight Paths, 2009), 1. 
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I do note that their experience is limited to the Abrahamic traditions and finding “shared 


values of love, compassion, and peace””” 


within those traditions, which would potentially 
indicate their focus is more ecumenical than interfaith. However, they strive to be more inclusive 
and build bridges beyond their individual faith journeys, to find commonality within all faith 
traditions. It is from this common ground that they are able to build collaborative relationships 
that celebrate our differences as well as our commonalities. I find myself highly motivated by 
their experience of finding that this journey of interfaith dialogue deepened their own established 
spiritual practices and strengthened their established faith journey, rather than the conclusion that 
Greenebaum came to of needing to step outside of established practices and create an entirely 
new Interfaith church. 

In their first book, the Interfaith Amigos describe the interfaith journey as having five 


stages”'—which they go into in some depth: 


1. Moving beyond separation and suspicion 


At the outset of any attempt at interfaith dialogue or collaboration, it is 
important to recognize that there may be—in fact, probably will be— 
issues that have the potential to divide people into different camps, even to 
polarize interfaith work before it gets off the ground.” 


We all come to the table with our preconceived ideas and biases, and it is through 
telling our stories, getting to know each other and building bridges that we are 
able to overcome these and experience our shared humanity. “Most of us would 
say that we respect each other’s religion but the reality is that we probably don’t 


know very much about each other—let alone each other’s faiths.” 


0 Mackenzie, Falcon, and Rahman, Heart of Interfaith, 2. 
?1 Mackenzie, Falcon, and Rahman, Heart of Interfaith, 8. 
?? Mackenzie, Falcon, and Rahman, Heart of Interfaith, 8. 
3 Mackenzie, Falcon, and Rahman, Heart of Interfaith, 10. 
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This stage also includes reaching out to those who are not at the table, who are not 
involved in the interfaith dialogue. They may not be willing to come to the table, 
however it’s important that we do the work of bridge building with them so that 
they have the opportunity to choose. Start to become acquainted and extend our 
welcome, inviting them to the table, or maybe a more effective start would be to 
do something like work on a service project together. “In a pluralistic society we 
have to find ways to get beyond our separation, to coexist. If there is to be a 
solution to the problems of poverty, homelessness, and global warming, it will 


take all of us working together.” 


2. Inquiring more deeply 


Mahatma Gandhi often emphasized in his talks that to cultivate peace in a 
multireligious society, it is a sacred duty of every individual to have an 
appreciative understanding of other people’s traditions. And, as we have 
found, the paradoxical nature of this stage is that it leads us not only to 
learn about other traditions, but requires us to delve more deeply into our 
own.”° 


This is beyond mere fact finding or comparative knowledge. This is also not about 
seeking knowledge to strengthen your argument for converting others to your way 
of thinking. We’re talking about deeply listening to each other and seeking to 
understand the depth of each other’s faith. We will most likely find that we have 
many commonalities amidst our differences. 
A key skill for facilitating healing between members of different religious 
traditions is “compassionate listening” also known as “deep listening.” 


Developed by Quaker peace activist Gene Knudsen Hoffman, and based in 
the teachings of Vietnamese Buddhist monk Thich Nhat Hanh, 


4 Mackenzie, Falcon, and Rahman, Heart of Interfaith, 12. 
5 Mackenzie, Falcon, and Rahman, Heart of Interfaith, 13. 
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compassionate listening was developed as a spiritual practice of 
reconciliation, and is utilized by many religious traditions as well as in the 
secular fields. The practice is based in Thich Nhat Hanh’s “Three Steps to 
Peace,” that emphasize listening to the suffering on all sides of a conflict, 
relating the suffering of all to one another, and bringing all sides together 
so that each may hear the other. In compassionate listening, the focus is on 
validating another’s experience as part of the encounter, whether or not 
that experience resonates with one’s own. It assumes that all human beings 
have some need for healing, and that the experience of being deeply heard 
by another opens a door to transformation of the self and of relationships. 
In compassionate listening practice we step aside from our own anxieties 
and convictions in order to be present to the anxieties and convictions of 
another. The encounter is not about judging whether or not we agree with 
another, but it is about being present with another in their humanity.”° 


3. Sharing both the easy and the difficult parts 


Admitting the perceived imperfections—and the real dissonances we 
struggle with—in our spiritual traditions is not an easy thing to do, 
especially to someone outside our tradition. Yet this is an important step 
on the interfaith journey if we are to reach a place of deeper and more 
honest dialogue.”’ 
Deep and honest dialogue is not about just sharing only that which we are 
comfortable with sharing. This requires a level of vulnerability that only comes 
from a commitment to authentic dialogue. We must be open to speaking about 
misunderstandings or misinterpretations of our faith tradition, or areas of our faith 
tradition that we personally have not yet reconciled ourselves to. Candid authentic 


communication not only strengthens the bridges we are building, it invites others 


to the table with a willingness and desire to participate. 


4. Moving beyond safe territory 


Safe territory constitutes that which is familiar to us and also meets the 
approval of the groups and institutions we belong to. We humans are 
strongly inclined to conform to opinions and models of behavior 


6 Kujawa-Holbrook, God Beyond Borders, 34. 
7 Mackenzie, Falcon, and Rahman, Heart of Interfaith, 17. 
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sanctioned by our particular communities. Consciously or subconsciously, 
we tend to move toward those whose thinking and ways of being are 
similar to ours. Meeting those whose ways of thinking and being are 
different can be challenging.”® 
This stage offers the greatest opportunity for the participants to experience 
personal growth, and that is something most of us find to be a very difficult 
experience. You absolutely don’t start at this stage when building relationships, 
though it is at this stage that the commitment to staying at the table in the difficult 
times will make the greatest difference. If we are seeking to understand, and 
allowing space for everyone to participate, we build a level of trust that allows us 


to take the conversation deeper and once again strengthen the foundation of the 


bridges we have built. 


5. Exploring spiritual practices from other traditions 


In this fifth stage, there is more of a willingness to cross the boundaries, to 
step into the other’s shoes and try out what it is like to be there. It’s not a 
stage of shedding your faith but of adding another dimension to your 
identity.” 


Just as with the previous stages, the intention is not to come to the experience of 
each other’s spiritual practice with an attitude of judgement or of comparing the 
experience. The bridge is to be curious and seek understanding, to open our hearts 
and allow ourselves to be spiritually touched by another’s practice of their faith. 
By exploring each other’s spiritual practices, we can begin to cultivate an 
inner spaciousness that allows us to embrace and celebrate the different 


forms of religious experience so we can discover the universals we 
share.°° 


8 Mackenzie, Falcon, and Rahman, Heart of Interfaith, 18-19. 
° Mackenzie, Falcon, and Rahman, Heart of Interfaith, 136. 
30 Mackenzie, Falcon, and Rahman, Heart of Interfaith, 23. 
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This book includes a chapter on each of these stages, with examples from each of the three 
authors’ journeys both individually and collectively. Through their walk, and their willingness to 
share it so openly, they demonstrate the power inherent in honest and open inclusive dialogue 
that allows them to move through these five stages. In their conclusion to this first book, they 
state quite clearly “For us, inclusive spirituality relates to the realization of Oneness, the Oneness 
toward which each of our faith traditions leads us.”?! 

In the Preface to their second book, Religion Gone Astray: What We Found at the Heart 
of Interfaith, the writers state “we believe that interfaith dialogue holds the key to a healing that 
calls us back to purpose and to meaning.”*” Healing from the varying ways we as individuals and 
as Faith organizations have gone astray from our original intent, our purpose. This being a 
conclusion they drew from the feedback they received following the publication of their first 
book and their dialogue traveling the world sharing their interfaith journey. 

This second text is focused on the areas they have identified religious institutions have 
strayed the furthest from, with stories and discussion questions for each area: Exclusivity, 
Violence, Inequality of Men and Women, and Homophobia. The stories offer a powerful 
demonstration of the healing power of Interfaith dialogue to transform our world. What if the 
reason we have strayed individually and collectively is so that we can remember our oneness and 
consciously choose to evolve spiritually? 

Sam Harris began the work on his book The End of Faith right after the horrible events of 

September 11, 2001. The End of Faith focuses on the violent aspects of the Abrahamic 

religions, and particularly on the violence of radical Islam. His answer, like the answers 

of many whose writing was inspired by that day of destruction, is that religion is the 


enemy. He does not believe that peaceful coexistence is possible because of the 
inherently war-like influences of Judaism, Christianity, and Islam. 


3! Mackenzie, Falcon, and Rahman, Heart of Interfaith, 160. 
3? Don Mackenzie, Ted Falcon, and Jamal Rahman, Religion Gone Astray: What We 
Found at the Heart of Interfaith (Woodstock: Skylight Paths, 2011), 1x. 
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Our work together also began in earnest immediately following the events of 9/11. But 
we drew very different conclusions. We have learned that we need to acknowledge the 
violent tendencies in our religions, but we also need to acknowledge the deep spiritual 
teachings that flow from those very traditions. To advocate the dissolution of our faiths 
can only lead to greater animosity and suspicion. This is not the path of dialogue toward 
greater understanding. We believe that the realities of 9/11 call for all of us to delve more 
deeply into the institutional basis for the allegations that Sam Harris and other have 
made.* 
While ecumenical in its scope, this is still a great message for all of us during a difficult age of 
transformation, and a great reason to do this work and focus on getting back on track. To 
remember our shared humanity and that we all belong. This work is vital to humanity’s future, 
and it will take great leadership to keep us focused on moving forward together. 

In his book “Interfaith Leadership: A Primer,” Eboo Patel, the founder and President of 
the Interfaith Youth Core, focuses on what he calls ‘civic interfaith leadership,’ which is oriented 
around connection rather than division. 

An interfaith leader is someone who can create the spaces, organize the social processes, 

and craft the conversations such that people who orient around religion differently can 

have a common life together.** 
I was really struck by the story he shared of Muhammad Yunus, an experience that led to the 
creation of microfinancing. His was not to protest and educate about the issues, he took steps 
necessary to solve the issues. That is necessary in our cultural climate today. Leadership willing 
to take the steps necessary to solve the issue of bringing us together, to set the table for 
belonging, and then to keep setting the table for an authentic interfaith dialogue. “Interfaith 


leaders are people who cause other people to change their attitudes and actions with respect to 


religious diversity.”*> When we are together at the table we can begin to realize our shared 


33 Mackenzie, Falcon, and Rahman, Religion Gone Astray, 1. 
34 Eboo Patel, Interfaith Leadership: A Primer (Boston: Beacon Press, 2016), 11. 
35 Patel, Interfaith Leadership, 13. 
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humanity and this will allow us to work collectively to solve our issues. “Interreligious learning 


emanates from the collective belief that we are all, despite religious differences, part of one 


human community; if life is improved for just one person due to our efforts, all benefit.””*° 


Patel has a description of the term “interfaith” that has influenced my choice of the word 
for this project: 


The “inter” in interfaith stands for interactive between people who orient around religion 
differently. The “faith” in interfaith stands for how people relate to their religious and 
ethical traditions. Put together “interfaith” is about how our interactions with those who 
are different have an impact on the way we relate to our religious and ethical traditions, 
and how our relationships with our traditions have an impact on our interactions with 
those who are different from us. 


I prefer the term “interfaith” to other commonly used terms, namely multifaith and 
interreligious. I prefer “inter” to “multi” because the world has long been “multi” in the 
sense that people who orient around religion differently have existed on the same planet 
at the same time. Our era is distinct in the interaction between diverse individuals and 
groups. I prefer “faith” to “religious” because interfaith leaders are not primarily 
concerned with abstract religious systems (for example, Hinduism or Judaism) 
interacting; we are concerned with real-world people who relate to these religious 
traditions coming into contact with one another.*’ 
I had considered using “interspiritual,” however, after much discourse, I find that I am very 
much in alignment with Patel’s reasoning for his terminology and I’ve chosen to follow his 
guidance and refer to the interfaith journey. That said, I believe it will take the leaders of these 
systems in our community coming together and dialogue first before the majority of people 
would be willing to join in this interfaith journey. At the same time, it is important for the leaders 


of these communities to have a support system allowing them to continue to expand a welcome 


and inclusive message. 


36 Kujawa-Holbrook, God Beyond Borders, 146. 
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In addition to Patel’s definition, I also reviewed Professor Sheryl Kujawa-Holbrook’s 
definitions of “inter-religious” and “inter-faith.” She states that each one “Refers to 
understanding, dialogue, and engagement among persons of different religious groups.”** It is 
her experience that interfaith is more likely to be associated with the activity of Abrahamic 
groups and only occasionally inclusive of other faith groups, whereas interreligious is 
inclusive.*? That is not my experience nor the experience of those I’ve interviewed. My 
experience is the exact opposite. The term ‘religious’ is generally off putting to those who 
consider themselves a faith and not a religion, strengthening my decision to follow Patel’s 
guidance. Interfaith is also the term that seemed most familiar to those I interviewed. 

That said, it’s not the term used by Thomas Albert Howard, professor of humanities and 
history at Valparaiso University who holds the Phyllis and Richard Duesenberg Chair in 
Christian Ethics, in his book about what he refers to as the history of interreligious dialogue, 
though he does tend to comingle the terminology. After offering a very detailed history, including 
Emperor Akbar’s Idabat Khala, Chicago’s World Parliament of 1893, the London Conference of 
1924 and Vatican II’s Nostra aetate, he states: 

...these and other interreligious initiatives do in fact suggest that a “movement” is afoot. 

While not without harbingers in earlier ages, the depth and breadth of interfaith activity 

today has no precedent in human history.*° 
We can keep this movement alive through making a commitment to actively continue on the 
journey by engaging in interfaith dialogue. With this in mind, I set about engaging with others in 


and outside of the community as to what the next steps are to move forward and begin to 


38 Kujawa-Holbrook, God Beyond Borders, xxxvii. 
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network as a welcoming and inclusive interfaith community, including questioning if others 


perceived the same need. 
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CHAPTER 3 
Contemporary Faith-Based Networks 
In my desire to understand how an interfaith organization could be organized, I 
interviewed individuals from two highly successful organizations, one I consider interfaith and 


one that is more ecumenical in its approach. 


Organization #1 

This faith-based organization is actively engaged in their mission, which includes 
community building and celebrating diversity. Their work is largely educational and building 
bridges. The governance is formed around a council structure, where the council is comprised of 
directors representing specific faith paths, for instance a director for Islam. The organization 
considers the words faith, religion, life philosophy and worldview as somewhat synonymous. 
There are currently 26 distinct faith traditions represented on the council, with several alternates 
for each director if they are unable to represent at the monthly meeting. Membership on the 
council can be requested after attending three meetings in a row, as meetings are open meetings, 
and a vote is taken by those currently serving on the council. They must attend at least three 
meetings in a row so that they have an idea who the organization is and what they do. This is a 
structure that has developed organically over time, originating from a single individual driving 
the organization for a few years. They do not track size by any other number than the faith 
traditions represented on the council, as there is not any other membership structure. 

For many years they engaged each other and the larger community through panel 
dialogues, and more recently have evolved to also engaging individuals experientially in the 


dialogue and engaging the community around social justice concerns. They host lunches and 
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other events with this intention for engagement in mind. As an organization, they are interested 
in both celebrating our differences and finding common ground, allowing them to build strong 
relationships so that they can stand together and engage in difficult conversations. 

The organization is supported by the work of the directors who run it, volunteers and a 
staff person who works 10 hours a month and puts out a weekly email. In order to streamline the 
work between meetings, there is an Executive Committee of the Council that also meets monthly. 
They host events like an annual fundraiser celebrating the Interfaith community that also 
financially supports the work they are doing. 

For years the council was made up solely of Faith leaders in the community, and more 
recently that has been expanded to allow individuals from the faith community to serve as it was 
always a handful of people who did most of the work. In order to continue thriving, they are 
willing to allow representation on the Council from an individual member of a Faith community 
that has the passion and time for the work. In some instances, this has necessitated the current 
person serving to step down to make room for new energy to emerge. They are also engaging 
more with events that others in the community are planning and seeking out ways they can be 
connected by supporting the organizations and events. This has helped some with the overwhelm 
the Council members were experiencing. 

Previously they operated under a consensus model, creating an atmosphere where it was 
very difficult for some decisions to be made. When you voted you could approve, stand aside, or 
block. One person could stop the process completely. They have now opted to switch to a 


majority model for voting purposes. 
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In the interest of inclusion, they include an hour of faith sharing with every meeting. It is 
not intended to be a lecture, but an experiential activity where everyone is involved in the 
discussion. Some examples given from previous meetings: 

e A Muslim sharing specific passages from the Quaran about caring for the 

environment, with group conversation about their perspective. 

e A Sikh sharing a discussion about a langar, a shared lacto-vegetarian meal that is 

offered at no charge to anyone interested in attending. 

e A pagan wiccan leading a discussion around same-sex marriage or homosexuality 

with discussion on the stand taken by your faith path around the same topic. 

e A Catholic leading a discussion around prayer based on her relationship with Mary as 

a representative of Mother Earth. 
Every perspective is welcome in the discussion, including if your faith path is not in agreement 
with what is being discussed. They also open the floor for announcements regarding other events 
in the community. It’s intended to be a welcoming and inclusive experience. 

I asked about their use of the terms interfaith, interreligious and interspiritual. As an 
organization they steer away from using the word “‘interreligious,” as religion has a specific set 
of criteria and the term faith is more open ended around the idea of making meaning of the 
context of our lives. This would allow someone who considers themselves an atheist or a 
humanist to be included if they were so inclined. Spirituality is more of a very individual thing. 
Interfaith is the word they tend to use as an organization. 

We had quite a discussion around how they use the word ‘diversity,’ and the importance 
of asking ourselves what we really mean by that word. What are we being diverse from? Is there 


a standard we are basing our perceptions on? We cannot consciously know that if we do not have 
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discussions seeking to understand our differences and our commonalities. There have been 
individuals who have excluded themselves from the organization because of the radical focus on 
inclusion and diversity, as they were not open to being welcoming to understanding another’s 
perspective. It felt like condoning it, which would have been contradictory to their chosen faith 
path. 

When asked about the largest challenge to the organization today, it was shared that 
several of the long-term members are having difficulty with the shift from a solely educational 
focus to one that includes being actively engaged in social justice issues. This is coupled with the 
difficulty in getting people to be actively engaged on the Council. It’s very important to take this 
into account, as they are working with a group of volunteers who are already highly committed 
as leaders in their individual communities. It can be challenging at times to motivate them to do 
more than attend activities. That is one of the reasons they are moving toward being involved 
with events that are already happening in the larger community and helping to promote 
attendance at those events, rather than plan their own. The hope is that this will encourage a 
much more organic interfaith relationship in the community. They are also working to foster 
religious literacy through shared dialogue, as they find most of the time this is very lacking 
outside your own specific community. 

We also had some discussion about the idea that interfaith has changed dramatically. It 
used to be that there were clearer lines in terms of who was considered a faith leader, and now 
that envelope of who is included is being pushed. It takes hard work to keep up with changing 


times. 
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Organization #2 

This organization is focused on the question “how do we bridge relationships in our 
community—primarily between people of faith and people of goodwill?” They envision a city of 
shalom where folks work together, functioning in a healthy vibrant way with each other—and 
then in partnership with schools and the city—or neighborhoods or nonprofits and government. 
They really want to see people working together to make the community better. 

While the interviewee would define faith community as anyone who expresses a belief 
practice, currently the organization’s bylaws lean heavily toward a Christian perspective, though 
they work very hard to expand who is at the table as widely as possible. Culturally, Christianity 
is their history, though with the worldviews of today they are doing what they can to expand their 
inclusivity even further and make more room at the table. The idea being that the barometer of 
how we express faith is expanding. How do we continue to make more space and make sure 
people are honored and belong? 

They have a board of directors, approximately 17 or 18 individuals, who are actively 
involved in setting the direction of the organization, while staff focus on the implementation. 
This doesn’t mean staff are left out of the visioning, they are very involved in the process and 
their input is invited, however they are not the final decision makers. Staff does have a lot of 
liberty to create a mosaic within the framework of the direction the board sets. They work with a 
lot of organizations to link people up with each other when there is a need or opening for 
community involvement. They are strongest in a type of consulting or brokering model of 
operations. As an organization they work from a strategic plan, which is currently under revision. 


Everyone from the board to the interns are involved with that process. 
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They are very motivated to move towards creating a city of shalom where we do this 
together, as opposed to setting boundaries around their beliefs. This allows them to work outside 
the Christian community with organizations such as neighborhoods and schools, working toward 
this central idea together. This also allows organizations of drastically differing beliefs to work 
together on some projects, such as showing love towards the neighborhood. They attempt not to 
focus too much energy on boundaries, such as who can participate and who can’t, which over the 
years has been a good thing, even if it makes messaging somewhat difficult. As an organization 
they feel the work they are doing is really about establishing ways to do this together. 

They strive to not be reactionary and instead be flexible and supportive, as long as things 
are headed in the direction of the vision and not hurting people or causing harm. They also 
attempt to keep their ear to the ground so that they can be flexible and punt when necessary for 
the greater good. Again, they recognize that to date their work has primarily been within 
Christian circles, and there are some leanings toward expanding that as they have an expressed 
desire to see the city and all its inhabitants thrive. With this in mind they are always looking for 
the win-win scenarios, and ways to be supportive, which sometimes might seem like it leads 
them off course, however since they are always focused on moving toward the vision of a city of 
shalom they do not view it that way. 

When asked about the phrases interfaith, interreligious and interspiritual, it was clear that 
they do not use any of these terms often, and that interfaith would be the one that is most likely 
to be used at all when discussing things like interacting with different faith communities, though, 
again, most of their work is in a Christian context and this doesn’t come up very often. However, 
when asked who they consider their constituents the interviewee indicated everyone in the entire 


city. They are very local based and are very involved with neighborhood associations, as well as 
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school and city circles. They also are involved with building relationships based on issues, such 
as houselessness, foster care, after school programming, mentoring, food insecurity and 
environmental issues. Everything they do is relational and at the end of the day, it’s about doing 
the best they can to ensure all groups are thriving. 

I get the sense that while none of their governing documents represent them as a 
welcoming and inclusive community, in practice they may be taking small steps in that direction. 
That said, they are not going to dishonor those at the table who are not in alignment with the 
inclusion of the LGBTQ+ community at the table. They are in a very difficult position where 
expanding the table would most likely instigate immediate pushback. Yet, there is a strong 
emphasis within the organization on becoming comfortable with discomfort. This may slow them 
down substantially as they strive to maneuver toward their vision and face the challenges 
navigating that direction may bring, yet it will also foster a sense of belonging for all who are 
invited to the table. 

They feel the nature and landscape within and between churches is changing drastically. 
The key is to show up and stick to the vision. Whether it’s reading buddies, helping schools, 
doing a community garden, the organizational value is to show up and stick to it. Some people 
will be right of center or left of center in their political views. As an organization, they are 
focused on being the ones calling the group to show up, stick together and learn from each other. 

One of the organizational practices shared during the interview was around this idea of 
expanding the table. The organization is driven by a dialogue around the terms table sitting, table 
setting and table serving. There are times when you are sitting at a table set by another and your 
job is to be a supportive, good listener and learn. Other times when you set the table you get to 


practice authentic hospitality. Then there’s table serving where you get to financially and in other 
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ways support organizations that are making a difference. The opportunity being to find a 
hospitable way to make room for everyone at the table. It takes time, with a lot of opportunities 
to learn about yourself, your organization, and each other. The more stories you tell, the more 


belonging you create. 
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CHAPTER 4 
Contemporary Faith Communities in Salem, Oregon 
In order to have a better understanding of the desire and expectations in the community 
regarding the creation of an interfaith organization, I interviewed five individual leaders from 


various faith communities here in Salem. 


Community #1 

Using various metrics of measurement, the community has around 250 members, with a 
rich history of involvement in the larger community here in Salem. When asked about the church 
community’s core values, the minister spoke of a strong ethic that all people are God’s people. 
This is not just a reference to a theological understanding that within each is an imprint of the 
Divine, it also shows up in how they operate. The community is very conscientious about how 
power is divided, shared, rotated, and balanced. It’s important that everyone has a voice and that 
each voice is recognized through having a vote and an opportunity to be involved in decision 
making, including the strategic planning that is currently underway. Implementing this practical 
understanding comes from the theological understanding of who we are as a people and who we 
are created to be. 

They do promote being a welcoming and affirming community. In the guiding documents 
for their denomination, it is very clear that God is in all people, so the more diverse the 
community the more of the Godhead they are reflecting. The denomination even has a 
certification program with specific training for congregations around diversity. It is up to each 
congregation as to how they demonstrate this, and for this community in the strategic planning 


they include intentional efforts to widen the circle. 
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As to terminology, of the terms discussed ‘interfaith’ is the most familiar and is the word 
they would use, with the understanding that it does have some Christian baggage that might be of 
concern to other traditions represented in the larger circle. This minister would be very interested 
in their community becoming more involved with the larger community through interfaith 
dialogue. Currently the only group involved with interfaith work that they are aware of is the 
Salem Keizer Interfaith Network. They would be interested in another group that was focused on 
a shared understanding and support. 

As to the model for that organization, the minister suggested one with multilevel registers 
so there is some understanding of the space each individual operates in the world in order to 
make it a safe place for all to become involved. There would be the high level register that 
includes those who are interested from the larger community, with subgroups of various 
categories (such as ministers) within that register, all focused on bridge-building and 
relationships. It might be necessary to have a separate organization for working on social justice 
issues, as this is work that requires people committed to a more like-minded focus. Potentially 
they could be two arms of the same organization, however they should not be blended together 
too much or they could lose their focus and muddy the waters. Additionally, interfaith groups are 
not always well equipped to do the social justice work as they find it difficult to come into 


agreement and that bogs down the process. 


Community #2 


This community has approximately 80 members attending on Sunday mornings, 


including those attending online. This minister described the group as a tight-knit group of 
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individuals who come together to experience intentional community that sticks together even 
through the resolution of conflict. They are committed to being in community for each other. 

As to the terms interfaith, interreligious and interspiritual—the term of choice would be 
interfaith. The community does not have an established position on interfaith involvement, 
however there are several members of the congregation who do not consider themselves 
Christian, including one who identifies with practicing Islam. There are also those in the group 
who self identify as Christian, as well as those who identify as agnostic leaning (spiritual but not 
religious). Every one’s respectful of each other as they hold values that are more important to 
them than the traditional understanding of what it means to be a Christian. They find a way 
together to make it work for all to belong. 

This minister would be very interested in their community becoming more active in an 
interfaith organization. It would be important for the organization to have a variety of faith 
traditions involved and that together they would actively participate in interfaith spiritual 
practices. This minister stressed the importance of learning about and experiencing each other’s 
traditions in order to overcome the stereotypes that keep us separate, though without 
appropriating each other’s traditions. Getting to know each other’s traditions and sharing 
ourselves will only serve to strengthen our experience of our own faith tradition. The main focus 
should be on community building and getting to know each other’s hearts. From there it might 
morph over time to include some type of social justice work. 

The organization would need to be careful around the discussion of being welcoming and 
affirming, as it would exclude some who belong at the table if you are truly interested in being an 
interfaith organization. Everyone belongs in the circle, even the faith groups you would not want 


to personally participate in. It’s important to build bridges. If you want to be diverse you can’t 
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have it both ways. All groups would have to be willing to be in active dialogue and community 
with each other practicing inclusiveness. 

In discussing the activities of the organization Salem Keizer Interfaith Network (SKIN), 
it was acknowledged that while the group intends to be more interfaith, most of the participants 
identify as Christian with a lot of Christian language used. There is great work being done by 
great people, and there is room to expand the interfaith focus, which is needed if an organization 
identifies by name as an Interfaith network. This minister was unaware of any other 


organizations in Salem with an interfaith focus. 


Community #3 

This minister is not currently serving in a pulpit ministry, though they have, and they now 
work for a not-for-profit organization that serves the community. They would like someone to 
create an organization in Salem that is focused on people getting to know each other and being in 
relationship, no matter what their differences might seem to be—even if in other situations they 
might consider themselves to be enemies. Getting to know people is key to us being able to 
thrive together in the larger community. If we were to get to know each other we would find that 
everyone has dreams, longings, and fears. 

Most of our history and cultural expectations are defined by the dominant group, the 
largest population and the power brokers. What will people be saying about us 30, 50 or 100 
years from now? It’s time for us to practice grace as widely as possible and be okay if it seems a 
little messy. It’s better for there to be more at the table and learn from our mistakes than it is to 


exclude someone from the table. 
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Interfaith can be this beautiful middle ground where we can achieve sustainability and 
longevity, though it’s something that can vanish quickly if there is not a deep commitment to 
practicing and living it. That doesn’t always feel like a safe place to be, especially for those of us 


unfamiliar with moving outside of the Abrahamic tradition. It takes courage and hard work. 


Community #4 

The community is comprised of approximately 170 households. They track their 
membership by household, no matter the number of individuals in the household. This works for 
them given that a large percentage of the households are couples where only one is of the 
specific faith tradition, yet the entire household is considered part of the community. When it 
comes to voting matters, each household has only one vote, even if more than one person in the 
household is a practitioner of this faith tradition. 

The movement this community considers themselves part of is staunchly inclusive and 
has a long history of identification with progressive social justice. It is also fundamentally 
egalitarian. The movement offers great support for their members and is very well organized. 
Diversity and inclusivity are a cornerstone of the movement. They ordain LGBTQ+ members 
and go to great lengths to include members of color. The policies of this organization mirror 
those of the movement and they encourage all people to occupy any role of leadership in the 
community. 

When asked about the terms ‘interfaith,’ ‘interreligious,’ and ‘interspiritual,’ the 
preference would be for spiritual as it is the most expansive terminology that would include the 
diversity of spiritual practices. Interfaith doesn’t quite fit in with their community’s theology, 


which places far more emphasis on action and belonging than it does on belief. Members may 
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have discussions regarding theology, however you would rarely have a conversation with other 
members regarding what you believe in, so again, interfaith doesn’t seem like a great fit. There is 
also some concern about how other groups such as Buddhism, Native American and Atheism 
would perceive the word faith. Then there is the cultural perception for some that faith is a 
Christian thing. Interreligious doesn’t take into account some of the faith groups who would 
think of themselves as spiritual and not religious. 

Interspiritual is more inclusive. It is about that constant process of doing your inner work 
and grounding your ethical behavior and social justice action. Who you are and what you do in 
your community or individual life is rooted in your spiritual work. It’s what motivates and 
informs you. It also speaks to those who say they are spiritual and not religious. There are many 
atheists who are deeply spiritual people because their work comes from really deep introspection, 
connecting with part of our consciousness that we can’t put into words—deep work to take 
responsibility for themselves and informs how they’re being in the world. However, the word 
interspiritual might not work for other people, though a lot of people say ‘I’m not religious but 
I’m spiritual’ or ‘I’m an atheist but I consider myself spiritual.’ 

That said, the terminology used most by the world is interfaith and the congregation 
seems to understand that word usage—even though faith is not a word they would normally be 
comfortable using. Part of that is they consider themselves a very small community within the 
larger community in Salem, and therefore it doesn’t bother them to interface with other 
communities who come together under the interfaith umbrella. 

They were unaware of any current interfaith organizations operating in the Salem/Keizer 
area. There is the Salem Leadership Foundation (SLF), however, that organization is not 


technically Interfaith as it is Christian based. When this leader arrived here in Salem, they put the 
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word out that they were interested in an interfaith connection. In response to that call out, there 
was a group started that mainly supported students at Willamette University, though it was a 
larger network than that. 

When the Chaplain coordinating that group left the University, a very progressive group 
called the Salem/Keizer Interfaith Network (SKIN) was formed. The challenge was that this 
group was formed around four pillars of activism that were decided by three individuals who 
identified as Christian, rather than bringing an interfaith group together to dialogue and decide 
for themselves. They had also identified who their community partners were. This was somewhat 
problematic, as when they reached out to the interfaith community the choices already made 
limited those who wanted to be involved rather than bringing a larger group together to form the 
organization and then set the platform. The organization remained small and is currently not 
active. This is sad, as there really does seem to be a place for an interfaith network to create a 
safe place for, as an example, trans people to stay connected to their spirituality. There is one 
other interfaith organization, the Oneness Coalition, that puts together interfaith prayer services 
on an ad hoc basis at places of worship throughout the area. 

The other organization mentioned was Family Promise (formerly Salem Interfaith 
Hospitality), a not-for-profit organization that operates in an interfaith manner to end family 
homelessness. They have a devotion to supporting refugees in an interfaith manner that this 
community found they could support. Family Promise steps into the gap between when the 
support they receive after they arrive is no longer available and other funding becomes available. 
It’s the only true Interfaith work this community has been able to identify in the Salem 


community. 
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The deep desire is to find a way for people on all ends of the spectrum to come together, 
including those involved with the Salem Leadership Foundation, Salem Keizer Interfaith 
Network and the Oneness Coalition. It wouldn’t have to be around social justice issues, let’s 
figure out how to develop friendships and understanding each other. The interesting and unusual 
friendships that can be developed through that process could lead to very positive things in the 
larger community. This would not be for progressives or conservatives—it would cover the full 
spectrum—though certain people will naturally self-opt out. Anytime you have interfaith work 
you’re going to weed out certain people who self-select out for different reasons. It seems there 
should be room to have everyone sit at the table and discuss what we would want to do in an 
interfaith manner. 

In a discussion with Eboo Patel, he was asked about the fact that interfaith gatherings are 
usually always made of liberals—and Patel responded that this was not the case at all. 
Throughout the country he had worked with some very conservative groups who were tackling 
different issues. It seems that how people are invited to the table makes a huge difference. It’s 
possible to bring together a much wider interfaith group. You have to be very sensitive to the 
language you use and communicate your invitation effectively with those you are inviting to the 
table. It’s possible to have a wide range of perspectives at the table. 

The most important thing is that we figure out how to develop friendships and understand 
each other. With what is happening in this world right now, especially with the Jewish and 
Muslim world, this is a very important time to have everyone at the table talking. It seems like 
here in this city we all exist in our own silos. There’s a feeling of isolation. There is a great 
importance to widen widening the relationship with the larger circle here in Salem. It’s time to 


bring us together and make this town vibrant and proud, joyous of its cultural make-up. 
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Community #5 

This Minister serves at a well established ministry that has undergone substantial change 
over the past century. They currently have 187 members on the roster. Their mission statement 
clearly states that they are an inclusive ministry. They are also affiliated with a not-for profit that 
works for the inclusion of LGBTQ+ individuals in all aspects of the church. As a community 
they are very involved with supporting the unhoused here in Salem, Oregon. The congregation 
was described in the interview as a diverse group of dedicated and generous individuals who 
deeply care for each other and the larger community. 

They are currently involved with other Christian churches in the area to create a Salem 
Youth Collective, which may eventually expand to interfaith involvement. The bar to participate 
is that you are an open and affirming congregation, so congregations who are not inclusive 
would not be interested in involvement in the coalition. The intention is to create a safe space for 
all youth, especially LGBTQ+ youth, to come and explore their faith, to be themselves and ask 
questions. Much of their work is informed by the work of Eboo Patel, especially when it comes 
to metrics, which is very important if you are advocating for yourself or applying for grants. 

In discussing the terms ‘interfaith,’ ‘interreligious,’ and ‘interspiritual,’ there was question 
about whether it was possible to be spiritual without being religious, as even in the most informal 
spirituality there is some form of process involved. It could be considered by some to be the most 
inclusive of the three terms. However, if you are not as open-ended in who you'd like to invite 
into the circle, religion or faith might be more appropriate as they more accurately describe who 
is being invited into the space, though religion would be the least expansive of those terms as it 
makes you think of the various established religious sects. Interfaith is the most familiar, as it is 


the term most widely used. Any organization using one of these terms should use the one that 
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most accurately describes who is involved in the organization and how it is lived out in their 
lives. So, if you are not really interested solely in people from organized religion, then don’t call 
yourself interreligious. That said, Interspiritual Fellowships of Salem would feel like an odd 
term, so interfaith would probably be the terminology of choice. It's somewhat like if you 
describe yourself as a full inclusion community, then you must walk that talk and live that in 
your fellowship. Everyone must have a seat at the table. 

This community wrestles with this on a regular basis, even when it comes to terms like 
belonging and covenant community. Some feel that there is a tension between belonging, which 
feels like wide open, and a covenant community, which is those who have agreed to community 
guidelines. They implement some of Eboo Patel’s work looking for where there are 
commonalities so they everyone will have a place at the table. 

Another place this minister puts this into practice is participating in the Salem Leadership 
Foundation, which has a reputation for having more of an evangelical Christian persuasion, 
though with a spoken desire to be more inclusive. It requires much work to bridge the inclusion 
of the progressive persuasion this individual brings to the table. This is the same work that would 
have to be done if you were to create an interfaith organization that was inclusive. You’d have to 
hold space for people who have different views on things like LGBTQIA or black lives matter or 
ordaining females, though you’d have to ensure that they did not dominate the space. 

When asked about how that could be structured, there was reference to the book 
“Troubling the Water” by Ben McBride. They have just begun working with it and with using his 
terminology around widening the circle of human concern. The idea is that you have to commit 
to staying at the table, even when it’s hard. This might be something for an interfaith 


organization to coalesce around considering as a starting dialogue. 
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It seems that there is great need for an interfaith coalition here in Salem, individuals 
working together to create space where belonging can happen. This would require a willingness 
to acknowledge one another’s views, which does not mean needing to be in agreement. Space 
where we can come together and tell our story and not be judged by our story. A space where 
everyone’s opinion, feelings and history are valid. Where people can have open and honest 
dialogue. Where instead of being judged people are invited into ways to be loving and share the 
Love of God—or whatever term it is that’s preferred. 

The challenge is that this must start with the congregations first—and deciding we want 
to work together, to be in relationship with each other instead of seeing ourselves in competition 
with each other. That said, the leaders of our congregations are extremely busy and it would be 
difficult for them to commit to the time necessary to create and organize a coalition. Instead we 
tend to operate like silos everywhere with no communication between us. It would be great if 
there was a group who could facilitate communication. 

Salem is a white evangelical place, and has been for a long time, yet Oregon is known for 
being the least churched state in the country. It also seems that the only voice that is heard from 
within the Christian community is the evangelical one that sides with MAGA Republicans. This 
is not the only voice present in the community, so there’s a lot of work to be done even within 


Christian spaces. It might be easier to build across interfaith spaces. 
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CHAPTER 5 
Insights and Opportunity 
God has given us many faiths 
but only one world in which to co-exist. 
May your work help all of us to cherish our commonalities 
and feel enlarged by our differences. 
—Rabbi Jonathan Sacks 

I began this process with the idea that I wanted to start an inclusive interfaith network for 
welcoming and affirming ministries. I now think that sentence includes a paradoxical statement, 
and as the award-winning physicist Niels Bohr so brilliantly exclaimed, "How wonderful that we 
have met with a paradox. Now we have some hope of making progress."*” In this case, the 
paradox lies in the reality that you can’t limit what beliefs others bring to the table if you want to 
be considered both inclusive and interfaith—as that would mean you would now be the one 
doing the ‘othering’ and excluding others from the table. We have the paradox, and its now time 
for progress, for something new. I’m now more interested in the idea of establishing a 
welcoming and inclusive interfaith network open to all ministries, with the awareness that those 
not willing to sit at an inclusive table will self-opt out of involvement in the organization. 

I do, however, believe there is also room to set a table for a coalition of welcoming and 
affirming ministries within the larger circle, a side table set for those interested in expanding 
their network of affirming ministries. It seems very clear to me from the interviews that creation 
of these side tables would have to be a discussion that came up organically within the group, and 


not something decided for the group. It is also clear that the organizations involved must be 


willing to participate at the larger table and not just the side table. 


“1 Jonathan Sacks, Faith in the Future (Macon, GA: Mercer University Press, 1997), 73. 
* Ruth E. Moore, Niels Bohr: The Man, His Science, and The World They Changed (New 
York: Knopf, 1966), 196. 
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I also now believe that the overall structure of the network would also have to organically 
develop based on the individuals involved. While the idea of directors for each tradition appeals 
to me in some ways, as it gives an equal voice at the leadership table, the reality seems to be that 
using a category such as “Christianity” does not take into account all of the various traditions 
within that religious category. Everyone at the table would need to be comfortable with how that 
decision was going to be made, and who would decide on how an individual representative or 
director for each faith path was going to be chosen. In my mind we would have a petition for a 
person to complete, requesting to represent a faith path or faith tradition, and after they had 
attended three gatherings of the leadership table there would be a vote on approving their 
petition. However, on consideration of each petition it would have to be discussed as to whether 
that path was already represented, and if so maybe a side table would be created whereby they 
chose who their representative would be. Again, this would need to be discussed in some detail at 
the original leadership table when the time came that we were ready to structure an organization. 
It’s not where we start—where we start is with establishing interfaith dialogue. 

The most important work to be done is to begin telling our stories, and offering avenues 
where we can begin to listen to each other. Professor Sheryl Kujawa-Holbrook states in her book 
that: 

Stories have the ability to transform both the storyteller and the listener. Each person is 

the authority of their own personal story of religious pluralism. It doesn’t matter if a 

person does not have a formal theological education, or skipped Sunday School, or has 

not studied the Talmud or Torah or Quran. Efforts at interreligious cooperation are 
empowered by storytelling because stories convey lived religious experiences. Rather 
than beginning conversations with doctrinal debates or theological abstractions, 
beginning with personal stories enables people to appreciate each other’s human 


experience. Our personal experience as at the root of how we experience religious 
differences as well as how we experience God.* 


3 Kujawa-Holbrook, God Beyond Borders, 127. 
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This will not be as easy as it sounds, as there are those within the community who have 
been left out of the circle or do not trust that the table is set for them. We must create a safe space 
of respect and radical hospitality. Professor Kujawa-Holbrook offers, “I have learned from my 
story the transformative power of local people of faith taking seriously the need to be in 
relationship with their neighbors and I believe that has a profound impact on faith communities.” 
Not only will there be a need to reach out to invite our brothers and sisters to the table, there also 
needs to be space at the table for being comfortable in the discomfort. McBride writes: 


As we all wrestle with our anxiety—our own and that of others—we must be willing to 
sit at the table through what I and clergy friends I worked with in the Bay Area called 
shared awkwardness. During the initial phases of building shared humanity, a sense of 
shared awkwardness often permeates the room. It’s one that most people instinctively 
want to avoid. Building shared humanity is an experience in how we’re different, and 
we’ ve been socialized to fear that difference. Many of us have experienced trauma that 
suggest difference presents a threat. These experiences of building shared humanity are 
ones we need to do. We may not want to do them, but we have to. Staying engaged in that 
tension long enough to discover shared aspirations for the future we want to create is 
critical; otherwise, we won’t be able to unpack our old stories and build a new story 
together.“ 


This will take much practice and training, supporting each other on this journey as we strive to 
set a table where all can belong. It will also take great questions to facilitate the dialogue. 


The best questions, in my view, help people deepen their relationships with their own 
traditions and their relationships with others at the same time—the very definition of 
interfaith work. The hope is to evoke the sharing of particular stories (meaning stories 
unique to specific faith and philosophical traditions) that approach widely held and 
deeply shared values. This is in sharp contract to standard discussions about religion, 
which typically elicit oppositional arguments on divisive issues. 


In order for this dialogue to succeed, we must have a diverse group of people at the table. 


“4 McBride, Troubling the Water, 108. 
‘5 Patel, Interfaith Leadership, 150. 
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I did some research on how many potential church communities there are in the area 
whose leadership could be invited to the table, and that’s a difficult number to pin down. The 
2020 US Religion Census by the Association of Religion Data Archives lists 401 congregations 
when filtering the information to include only Marion and Polk counties,*° however a few come 
to mind that I don’t see on their list, such as Islam or Pagan. I also noticed that groups such as 
Mennonite and Friends are included with Evangelical Protestant. Many other branches of 


Christian religious traditions are included in both Protestant categories. 


Baha'i 1 
Black Protestant 7 
Buddhism 1 
Catholic 17 
Evangelical Protestant 264 
Hinduism 1 
Jehovah's Witnesses 22 
Judaism 2 
Latter-day Saints 32 
Mainline Protestant 50 
Orthodox 1 
Sikh 1 
Unitarian Universalist 1 
Unity all 


One of the first steps would be to create a database of all of these organizations, with invitations 
going out to each and every one of them. We would also need to cross check that list with other 


lists we are able to gather from currently operating organizations, including yet not limited to the 


46 “US Religion,” The Association of Religion Data Archives, accessed February 6, 2024, 
https://web.archive.org/save/https://www.thearda.com/us-religion/census/congregational- 
membership?t=0&y=2020&y2=0&c=41053&c=41047. 
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Salem/Keizer School District, Salem Leadership Foundation, Salem/Keizer Interfaith Network, 
Oneness Coalition, and Willamette University. 

There are two organizations in Salem that I believe could be invited to the table to help 
form this network. One is the Salem/Keizer Interfaith Network (SKIN), which is predominately 
focused on four pillars of social justice concerns and is currently on sabbatical, though the 
participants are still in the area and could be reached out to for support. The second is the Salem 
Leadership Foundation, predominately a Christian based organization that is well established in 
the community. I think bringing these two parties together for this new venture and beginning to 
build bridges would be the most productive thing for the entire community. I also feel like the 
Oneness Coalition, an ad hoc interfaith organization in Salem that has offered interfaith prayer 
services for a number of years, must be invited to the larger table once it has been set, and be 
included in the discussions around how Stage Five (described below) evolves. 

Earlier in this document I talked about these five stages of the interfaith dialogue as 
described by the three Interfaith Amigos (page 12). I shall use these stages as a framework for 
my idea of how this network could begin the interfaith journey by first establishing a dialogue, 
telling our stories. This is made even more meaningful with the following update in the wording 
of the Five Stages from the second book published by the Interfaith Amigos after processing the 


insights they received when sharing their work from the first book. 


1. Moving beyond separation and suspicion 


UPDATE: Sharing Stories to move beyond separation and fear*’ 


47 Mackenzie, Falcon, and Rahman, Religion Gone Astray, 5. 
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This is where we begin. We get together and tell our stories. Get to know each other and 
the direction of the spiritual path we walk, build bridges with each other, and create safe 
space. I believe that this will best begin with the ministers and spiritual leaders of 

communities and then expand from there to include members of their congregations and 


the larger community. 


A few years ago | attended an event called “Dinner with Others” that was organized by 
Dr. Richard Held from Unity in Lynwood and their spiritual director, who is one of the 
Interfaith Amigos, Rabbi Ted Falcon. I believe a similar format, where the table is set for 
others to be welcomed and involved would be a great format for an initial team of 
spiritual leaders to coordinate, which doesn’t mean they have to do all the work. They 
would learn to work together. I have a packet from Rev. Held with samples of the 
material they use to create the events. I’ve been given permission to adapt them for this 
purpose. In Appendix A, I’ve included text from the materials used to implement the first 
Dinner With Others (DWO). There are seven other sets with different questions, designed 


to offer a series of dinners where the relationships can grow and develop. 


My suggestion is that these questions are first used in the initial meeting with the leaders, 
then have that same group plan the first community event. A Facilitator would be chosen 
from within the group with Rabbi Ted Falcon or a leader within the Salem Faith 
community be invited to give a keynote that is offered before the dinner, and the leaders 
could serve as table captains. Prior to either of these gatherings the work mentioned 


earlier to create the database would need to have been accomplished. This would include 


al 


information regarding responses received and what type of follow up might be necessary 


(or not). I would suggest that both of these events be held at different worship facilities. 


Inquiring more deeply 


UPDATE: Appreciating our core teachings*® 


This is a natural outcome of stage one, as we learn through our stories more about each 
other’s spiritual paths we can appreciate the core teachings. This would be taken even 
deeper by a second DWO that delved more deeply into a second set of questions and 
storytelling that focused on our core teachings. The table of leaders could be expanded as 
they practiced with their own second DWO and planning time. There would then be 
another event for both leaders and congregants. The keynote for the second DWO could 
be a local leader, with the same Facilitator as the first DWO. There is also the option of 
switching the plan and having the local leader speak at the first DWO and Rabbi Ted 
Falcon at this second event. I would suggest that both of these events be at different 


worship facilities than the initial two gatherings, if at all possible. 


Sharing both the easy and the difficult parts 
UPDATE: In the context of our core teachings, sharing consistencies and 


inconsistencies” 


48 Mackenzie, Falcon, and Rahman, Religion Gone Astray, 5. 
° Mackenzie, Falcon, and Rahman, Religion Gone Astray, 5. 
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As we share our core teachings, we will grow in our realization that while there are 
consistencies, there may also be inconsistencies in our practice of those teachings that we 
must become comfortable with sharing. This is a very vulnerable stage and requires 
focused facilitation. For this stage a third DWO would be planned. It would be important 
to begin again with the leadership and then expand to community members. I think this is 
where someone like Eboo Patel could be brought in as the keynote to further the 
discussion around building bridges of cooperation and belonging within an interfaith 
context. He could do an initial workshop with the leadership prior to the keynote. Again, I 
would highly suggest holding these gatherings at different worship locations if at all 


possible. 


Moving beyond safe territory 


UPDATE: Engaging in more difficult conversations” 


Building on stage three, at this time we can begin having more difficult conversations 
about our traditions, topics where we likely will not be able to come to agreement and 
must learn to celebrate our differences. I would continue with the same format, hosting a 
DWO and meeting with Leadership followed by a fourth DWO with community 
members. I think this is where someone like Ben McBride could be brought in to further 
the discussion around embracing a willingness to stay at the table even in the difficult 


times and keep our hearts open as we listen to each other. Once again, sharing in a 


°° Mackenzie, Falcon, and Rahman, Religion Gone Astray, 5. 
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diversity of locations would contribute to the overall inclusiveness. 


Exploring spiritual practices from other traditions 


UPDATE: Experiencing spiritual practice from other traditions®! 


This is a very important stage, experiencing each other’s practices through prayers at 
each DWO and possibly visiting each other’s places of worship beyond experiencing a 
DWO, actually sharing in our spiritual practices. This is a key step in our interfaith 
journey as we grow spiritually doing this work. While it’s not to be taken lightly, it needs 
to be something that each individual can experience as deepening their own faith. That 
they are not going to lose their faith identity through the experience, instead their own 
faith practice will be strengthened. Leading this can be rotated among the congregations 
of those present at the table, rather than trying to experience several at one time (though 


it’s possible there are several who would want to share their time together). 


The DWO experience does not stop with stage five, and stage five should be incorporated 


all throughout the journey from the beginning. As to the ongoing journey, there are a total of 


eight sets of questions already developed, and then the process can start again. There are many 


possible pitfalls during every stage of this, and each stage would need to be continuously 


explored by the leadership group as the network evolves. Katherine Knutson, in her book 


Interfaith Advocacy states: 


Of the many challenges faced by religious coalitions, some are external to the coalition, 
while others come from inside the coalition. External challenges include the need to 


>! Mackenzie, Falcon, and Rahman, Religion Gone Astray, 5. 
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counter the influence of powerful interest groups, like business interests, and overcoming 
the perception that religious groups opt to stay out of the political process. Countering the 
power of business interests is a challenge faced by all citizen groups, while overcoming 
the reluctance to mix religion and politics is a challenge unique to religious groups. 
Internal challenges stem from the coalitional nature of the group and involve difficulties 
in decision making, dealing with tensions arising from the hybrid membership structure, 
and resolving conflicts resulting from theological and structural differences between 
coalition partners. Of these, the first two are challenges faced by most coalitions, while 
the third is particularly affected by the interfaith nature of the group.” 


It is not my suggestion that this group start off as a coalition looking to engage in social justice, 
though I do believe that further down the line there will be room to set tables for discussing 
social concerns and possible involvement. There are many hurdles to cross before reaching that 
phase of the journey. First we must focus on getting to know each other. “To stay at the table—to 
do the messy work to create a shared humanity together—we need glue to keep us there. That 


glue is relationships.” °° 


>? Katherine Knutson, Interfaith Advocacy: The Role of Religious Coalitions in the 
Political Process (New York: Routledge, 2013), 113. 
3 McBride, Troubling the Water, 110. 
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CHAPTER 6 
Conclusions and Next Steps 
We suffer because we have forgotten 
our belonging to one another and 
we've forgotten the realness of our connectedness. 
—Tara Brach™t 
It’s clear through my interviews that there is a deep desire to bridge our faith based ‘silos’ 
that faith communities find ourselves operating in here in Salem, Oregon. It is also clear that 
there is much to accomplish beyond our church walls in our shared community. In order to 
achieve either of these, we must begin to work together and start dialoguing--sharing our stories, 
create space for recognizing our shared humanity. We must be “willing to respond to the 
invitation to engage in the bridging and belonging work that has to happen if we are to have any 
future.”*> 
It’s time we as both spiritual leaders and spiritual communities expand our circle of 
belonging. This is not going to be easy and it will take some concerted effort by all involved to 
stay the course. Yet, this moment is calling us to do the work, the work that is ours to do if we are 
to create an even better tomorrow. 
Solutions to the immense social problems before us can be found by getting together, 
listening to each other, and understanding each other’s experiences. Given the problems 


of today, and of the future, getting together is not optional. It has never been optional. It 
is necessary.”>° 


4 Tara Brach, “Revisiting Radical Acceptance with Tara Brach,” Tricycle Talks, January 
10, 2024, accessed February 5, 2024, 
https://web.archive.org/web/202402052345 1 1/https://tricycle.org/podcast/tara-brach-acceptance/. 
°° McBride, Troubling the Water, 132. 
°° McBride, Troubling the Water, 161. 
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It’s time to come together and compassionately listen to each other. It’s time to share our stories 
and grow to understand each other more. It’s time to share our spiritual practices with each other 
and increase that understanding. 

I believe that if we focus on bringing together leaders of faith communities through a 
partnership with Salem Leadership Foundation (SLF) and the Salem Keizer Interfaith Network 
(SKIN), formulating our gatherings around the Dinner With Others (DWO) framework, we can 
begin that dialogue. I would like to work with those organizations, and the Oneness Coalition, to 
create a database we could work from to outreach to each ministry here in the Salem area. With 
some organization and advanced work, we can set a table for Spiritual Leaders to come together 
and effectively network with each other, having a huge positive impact in our community. 

Instead of a keynote speaker, a Facilitator would open the first meeting with a welcoming 
message, then explaining and facilitating the DWO process. After dessert we would have an open 
dialogue about future meetings and hosting a DWO for members of our community to come 
together with the same questions that they just experienced. We would then continue this for at 
least a series of eight gatherings, at which time we could start a new round of DWOs. The first 
five would follow the five stages outlined earlier, with keynote speakers for each stage. The first 
could be Rabbi Ted Falcon (or switch with the second), the second a local spiritual leader (or 
switch with the first), the third Eboo Patel and the fourth Ben McBride. We would then go 
through the other eight DWO experiences 

For the fifth stage of the interfaith journey presented by the Interfaith Amigos, we must 
work toward a time when we can come together and experience each other’s spiritual practices in 
a way that moves us to strengthen our own practice. This stage begins with shared prayer at the 


very first gathering, and continues after establishing dialogue. It is the stage that I believe the 
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Oneness Coalition would be willing to help implement. This is the experience of shared 
humanity that will truly honor all who are at the table, the experience that will help move us to 
stay at the table in times of challenge. This is required if we are going to stand with each other in 
the difficult times. 

Something the Interfaith Amigos don’t focus on is the establishment of an ongoing 
organization to continue the dialogue and create positive change in the community. I believe this 
is key to why we would undertake this journey. With guidance, during these structured 
gatherings of the leadership an organization will organically begin to formulate. We would need 
to have discussions around how we are going to organize for long term viability of the network. 

As I stated in the last chapter, I’m leaning toward a network of Directors representing 
each faith tradition that has accepted an invitation to the table, though I’m also aware that the 
group may have a different idea—however we need a starting place for the discussion. The 
challenge I see percolating is that there will be more than one from some faith traditions who are 
interested in participating. We would need to have a process by which it was decided who serves 
as the Director. It’s important for everyone at the table to have a say in the structure so that there 
is buy in when it comes to implementing the plan. 

I can’t stress enough that now is the time to take action moving us in this direction. If we 
don’t start coming together now, when will we? There is no better time, and there’s much work 
to be done that we cannot do alone. In order to do that work we must begin building bridges 
between our silos. We’ve sat too long listening to those in our own silo and making assumptions 
about those in another silo. It’s time to cross the bridge and welcome each other to the 


neighborhood. We must get to know each other and commit to building a welcoming and 
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inclusive interfaith network. A place we can all call home—a community of radical belonging. In 

order to do this we must realize that “Bridging never ends.””*’ 
If you are not thriving, then I am not thriving; if you do not have peace, then I do not 
have peace; if you do not belong, then I myself do not belong. There is an Nguni 
expression, ubuntu, which means “humanity” and “I am because we are.” It is part of a 
larger phrase, Ubuntu ngumtu ngabanye abantu: “A person is a person through other 
people.” The Mayans use a term in /ak’ech which means “You are the other me.” When 
we truly see one another, we literally become. The challenges to belong cannot be 


resolved in isolation but can be resolved when we are existing together across 
differences.>* 


The structure provided by the Interfaith Amigos is a guide on the journey, one that is not based 
on long term organizing. Those of us with our feet on the ground here in Salem are the only 
one’s who can hold that vision and bring it to fruition. We must make the commitment to set a 
table for radical belonging and be willing to stay at the table even when the road seems rocky. 
This will push all of our boundaries and through the process strength our faith—and change the 


dynamics in our community for the good of all. 


°’7 McBride, Troubling the Water, 194. 
8 McBride, Troubling the Water, 194. 
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APPENDIX A 
Dinner With Others Administrative Guide 


Adapted with permission from materials provided by 
Dr. Richard Loren Held, 
Spiritual Director at Unity in Lynwood, in Lynwood, Washington 
December, 2019 


Assembling the Props—sample text included in this Administrative Guide 


e Dinner with Others table host guides 

e Dinner with Others invitational postcards 

e Dinner with Others postcard decks 

e Dinner with Others table question postcards 
e Dinner with Others feedback forms 


inner 


Ez with others 


Planning the Event 


8 Weeks Out 
WHAT: Form your teams, ready your registration system and send your invitations! 
WHO: Ideas include church leaders, interfaith groups, 20-something groups, social 


media, civic leadership, friends and more. Encourage individuals to forward 
invitations to others. 


HOW: Send an email (sample copy below) with the DWO invitational postcard attached. 
Remember to insert pertinent data before sending! 


SAMPLE EMAIL: 
Greetings, dear friends! Please find an invitation to you and yours below and 
attached. It arrives with love and thanks. 


You are welcome to print the attached invitation to Dinner with Others--or share 
it electronically. This will be a cost-free, vegetarian dinner TIME p.m., DAY, 
MONTH, YEAR. Seating at this event is limited to the first NUMBER of 
registrants. Here is the description you will find on the attached invitation: 


It seems that humanity is taking sides, building teams, gathering arms and 
growing apart—that humanity is creating “others” with unprecedented vigor and 
animosity. In our belief that this effective dehumanization of each “other,” 
whether that otherness is born of race, religion, orientation, gender, politic, age, 
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or otherwise, is counter to the very evolution of us as a planetary family, we invite 
you to join us for Dinner with Others. * 


Share a story. Shake a hand. Laugh. Eat. Connect. 


Let us rehumanize each other, as brothers and sisters at a global table, 
for the greater good of all. 


Facilitated by NAME 


*All guests will be asked to check positionality at the door. All convincing and 
converting, all self-righteousness and self-importance, all aggressiveness and 
argumentativeness can be picked dup upon exit, if desired. Otherwise, leave them. 
We'll be happy to dispose of them for you. 


Registration is available by ringing XXX at (XXX) XXX-XXXX or online by 
clicking XXX. 


Best, 


3 Weeks Out 
WHAT: Plan your meal and your logistics! 
SUGGESTIONS: 
e Gluten-free, dairy-free vegetarian entrée salad with dressings on the side 
e Water 
e Hard-boiled eggs, cold vegetables and cheese plates (charcuterie) 
e Breads and desserts (volunteers are often happy to provide) 
e The Registration area: 
o Plan to preset a registration table with preprinted (if possible) name tags 
e The room: 
o Plan to have round tables, each preset with a tent card identifying a Table 
Host, service ware, covered food, water and the charcuterie items. 
2 Weeks Out 
WHAT: Train Table Hosts (refer to Table Host Guide) 
HOW: Send an email (possible copy below). Remember to insert pertinent data! 


Dear Dinner with Others Guest: 
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In advance, and on behalf of NAME (Facilitator), and all members of the Dinner 
with Others Steering Committee, we welcome you! Following are some points of 
welcome—may they add value to your experience! 

Possible ideas: 

e A shuttle van will provide door-to-door service from LOCATION, from 
TIME p.m. The van is well-marked for your convenience. Pease enter 
through the DETAILS. 

e The agenda for the evening includes words of welcome, a vegetarian 
dinner and intentional conversation, including deep listening! The menu 

features a hearty salad (gluten-free and dairy-free), various breads 
(including a gluten-free variety), a cheese and vegetable platter and 
desserts. We expect the evening to conclude around TIME p.m. 

e The evening will begin at TIME p.m. You are welcome to arrive early. 
Please consider sitting with at least a few people you don t know. Whi le a 
Table Host will reiterate this suggestion upon arrival, please know that the 
final decision regarding seating is yours. 

e You will have the opportunity to leave feedback and to register for 
notification of upcoming Dinner with Others events. 

e These events are fully funded by BENEFACTOR 9S). This event will offer 
the opportunity to make a voluntary “pay-it-forward” donation upon exit. 

e Ifyou know of a restaurant who might like to sponsor a table (vegetarian, 
please and thank you) at future events, please share this email address 
with our thanks. 

e And finally, if you know of another facility and/or community who might 
have interest in hosting a DWO event, please share this email address with 
our thanks. Again, we are requesting space only, not funding. 

e As we expect this event to enjoy the privilege of a waiting list, please alert 
us as soon as possible if there is any change in your reservation. 


Again, our welcome arrives with this email. We look forward to what promises to 
be another powerful evening. 


Best, 


It seems that humanity is taking sides, building teams, gathering arms and 
growing apart—that humanity is creating “others” with unprecedented vigor and 
animosity. In our belief that this effective dehumanization of each “other,” 
whether that otherness is born of race, religion, orientation, gender, politic, age, 
or otherwise, is counter to the very evolution of us as a planetary family, we invite 
you to join us for Dinner with Others. * 


Share a story. Shake a hand. Laugh. Eat. Connect. 


Let us rehumanize each other, as brothers and sisters at a global table, 
for the greater good of all. 
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Facilitated by NAME 


*All guests will be asked to check positionality at the door. All convincing and 
converting, all self-righteousness and self-importance, all aggressiveness and 
argumentativeness can be picked dup upon exit, if desired. Otherwise, leave them. 
We'll be happy to dispose of them for you. 


You can contact us at XXX at (XXX) XXX-XXXX or online by clicking XXX. 


Casting the Players 


Administration: This program offers a wide array of administrative processes to be followed 
including initial invitations, event registration, pre-event confirmation emails, materials, 
preparation, culinary coordination, website coordination and so forth. 


Bussers: The timely clearing of the tables between the dinner experience and the post-dinner 
process maximizes the comforts of all involved while supporting the timely return of the facility 
to as-before condition. 


Facilitator: This individual is the Master of Ceremonies for the evening. This individual offers 
the pre-event training (mandatory) for Table Hosts (refer to the Table Host Guide). While the 
Table Hosts provide direct facilitation to their table groups, the Facilitator must have ample 
facilitation skills to support as necessary. Cofacilitation is an effective option for larger groups. 
This individual is responsible to explain the purpose of DWO, to introduce the DWO Process 
and to present the rules. 


Logistics: From set-up to bussing to tear-down, the assignment of such roles enables the guests 
to fully immerse themselves in the powerful, transformative experience that is Dinner with 
Others. 


Musicians: Both opening and closing songs are appropriate (although not mandatory) to 
establish a tone of inclusion and receptivity. Explicitly avoided are songs bearing reference to a 
faith tradition, political leaning, implied ideology, and so forth. Universal themes of unity, 
friendship and human decency offered in accessible ways is the target here! 


Table Hosts: These individuals participate in the pre-event training (mandatory) offered by the 
Facilitator. They welcome guests, facilitate name tags, accompany guests to seats, facilitate 
introductions, gather and offer breads and desserts, and if needed assist with bussing needs. 
These individuals support the guidelines as set forth by the Facilitator. 


Setting the Stage 


e The registration area is preset with a table and preprinted (if possible) name tags. 
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o Those who courageously attend a DWO fir the first time will be grateful for, and 
eased by, your warm welcome! 
e The room is preset with round tables, each seating approximately eight. 
e Each table is preset with a tent card identifying a Table Host, service ware, covered food, 
water and the charcuterie items. 

o This tried-and-true menu accommodates a wide range of dietary need, dietary 
preference, faith tradition and lifestyle. It’s easy to manage, keeping the event 
focused on the DWO purpose. Beyond this, it is a menu which is approachable for 
potential host communities of a wide range of financial capability. 

e Breads (including gluten-free) and desserts are preset at a central table. 

o This streamlining allows the induvial tables to transition quickly from dinner to 
the DWO Process! Beyond that, by gathering and offering breads and desserts to 
guests, this provides another opportunity for the Table Host to further connect 
with his/her guests. Volunteers are often happy to provide breads and desserts. 

e The Facilitator requires an appropriate location and a microphone (as necessary). Prepare 
for the inclusion of any live music (as appropriate). 


Opening the House 


1. 


Registration/greeting/seating 

e Table Hosts welcome guests, facilitate name tags, accompany guests to seat and facilitate 
introductions. 

Opening song (3 minutes) 

e Both opening and closing songs are recommended to establish a tone of inclusion and 
receptivity. Explicitly avoided are songs bearing reference to a faith tradition, political 
leaning, implied ideology and so forth. Universal themes of unity, friendship and human 
decency offered in accessible ways is the target here! 

Words of welcome, thanks and orientation (7 minutes) 

e The Facilitator is the Master of Ceremonies for the evening. This individual is 
responsible to explain the purpose of DWO, to introduce the DWO Process and to present 
the rules (refer to the Table Hosts Guide). 

Dinner (30 minutes) 

e The Table Host will encourage conversation in pairs around the table, drawn from the 
Table Questions postcards. Ideally, these questions will be visible on a screen as well. 

THE DWO PROCESS (40 minutes) 

e While Table Hosts assist with bussing, the Facilitator will introduce the DWO Process in 
which one guest at a time selects a card, reads the question aloud, reflects quietly for one 
minute and speaks for four minutes (with a wrap-up tone run at 3:30). The Facilitator 
times these processes. Guidelines set forth and to be supported by the Table Hosts 
include: Please listen deeply from your heart. Please don’t interrupt. Please do not 
counsel, advise or even respond with body language (refer to the Table Host Guide). 
Guests may not review questions in advance. 

Group reflection (5 minutes) 

e Following the process, the Facilitator will ask: “Did you notice any shifts or changes at 
your table or in the room throughout the process? Table Hosts will facilitate this 
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conversation with their guests and offer a brief (30 seconds) summary of the collective 
responses to the entire gathering. 
7. Closing Comments (3 minutes) 
e The Facilitator will offer closing comments, encourage the completion of the DWO 
Feedback Forms and introduce the musical closing. 
8. Closing Song (3 minutes) 


Program Notes and Credit 


From a conversation with Rev. Nina Clark, Associate Minister, and Nadine Pierre, Board of 
Trustees Chairperson, Interfaith at Unity in Linwood (Rabbi Ted Falcon, Chair) launched 
Dinner with Others. Inspired from their decades of work, DWO owes a deep nod of 
acknowledgement to the Interfaith Amigos, and to Rabbi Ted who continues to guide its 
programmatic development. It was during that early morning conversation over coffee that 
we talked about how difficult it seems to be to have what I might call fu// conversations with 
those outside of daily routines and predictable responses (how frightening it seems to be, 
even). And we discussed what we miss in that fear, and what we Jose in that reluctance. 


There seems to be something in the unexamined human psyche that believes homogeny and 
agreement are the paths to peace. “If I can just get them to see the truth,” is its battle cry. In 
other words, there seems to be something in the unexamined human psyche that believes if 
we can navigate the lowlands of agreement and homogeny to success (in other words, if we 
can get enough people to see as we see, to believe as we believe, to live as we live), we will 
eventually make it to the highlands of human decency. 


But I’m suggesting that it doesn’t work that way. I’m suggesting that the highlands of human 
decency aren’t the ends. They are the means. I’m suggesting that peace will not come 
through homogeny and agreement. King’s beloved community won’t come through 
homogeny and agreement. Jesus’ earthly kingdom won’t come through homogeny and 
agreement. Peace won’t come when you’ve finally won all of your Facebook arguments. 


These inspired visions, if you will, will come when you—when we—are jolted yet again 
from our careless slumber, to find the souls we’re arguing with so much more precious than 
the arguments we’re having. 


I predict that this sweet awareness will remain among the most delicious of your Dinner with 
Others gatherings. 


In advance, welcome. 


Dr. Richard Loren Held 
Spiritual Director 

Unity in Lynnwood 

16727 Alderwood Mall Parkway 
Lynnwood, WA 98037 
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(425) 751-7172 
www.UnityinLynwood.org 


And Finally... 


e DWO isa sequential program. DWO I is designed as a prerequisite for DWO II and so 
forth. 

e In our initial offering of DWO, we did not accept financial offerings as we sought to 
remove anything and everything (include the potential perception of DWO as a 
fundraising effort) that might deter one from participating. 

e In later gatherings, we offered a “pay it forward” opportunity. Some gatherings were 
generously underwritten! 

e We exercise great care with any prayer rituals typically associated with church, 
gatherings and meals. 

e We often enroll volunteers to provide breads and desserts. 


Dinner With Others Table Host Guide 


Thank you so much for your service as a table host! This is a very important role during the 
event. Your help will do much to allow the evening to unfold smoothly. This is an addendum to 
the Administrative Guide, to offer more clarity. 


1. 


Your table will be marked with a table sign bearing your name. Please identify your table in 
advance. Your being available to warmly welcome guests, to assure they have name tags, and 
to accompany them to seats at your table is key. Gently invite guests to sit with people they 
do not know. This is not mandatory. Sensitivity is the key to success on this one. At an 
appropriate moment, please facilitate introductions. 


All tables will be preset with service ware, covered food (gluten-free, dairy-free vegetarian 
entrée salad with dressings on the side), water and a plate of hard-boiled eggs, cold 
vegetables (antipasto) and cheeses. Please begin the food sharing following the opening 
music. Please retrieve and serve both breads and desserts from their location at a central 
table. Please be prepared to welcome latecomers to your table. 


For the over-dinner experience, please ask guests to converse with an immediate neighbor. 
Please launch the over-dinner conversation using the questions in your DWO table questions 
postcard. Ideally, these questions will be visible on a screen as well. Depending upon the 
number of guests, you might need to participate. 


For the DWO Process, each Table Host has a deck containing nine postcards, with each card 
presenting a different question (all table decks are the same). You are the keeper of your 
deck. This central event will invite each guest to respond to a question as set forth on the 
chosen postcard. In the rare case that a guest simply cannot respond to a chosen card, he/she 
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may place it on the bottom of the deck and take the next card. This option should not be 
highlighted in advance and should be used reluctantly. A Facilitator will introduce, describe 
and launch the process, as well as monitor the time for answering each question. 


The central guideline is to listen deeply from the heart. The Facilitator will request a refrain 
from interruptions. You may need to remind guests of these agreements. Guests will have 
four minutes to speak to their respective questions. If you have a reluctant talker, you may 
need to draw them out with questions such as, “Can you explain what you meant by...” or 
“Can you tell us a little more about...” or “I’m curious to know if...” This is seldom 
necessary. It is important not to divert from the speaker and his/her selected question. In the 
rare case that a guest finishes early, silence is the appropriate activity. 


Following this experience, a Facilitator will ask, “Did you notice any shifts or changes at 
your table or in the room throughout this process?” Table Hosts will facilitate this 
conversation with their guests and offer a brief (30 seconds) summary of the collective 
responses to their entire gathering. From experience, we encourage the use of notes. 


Please encourage your guests to complete the DWO Feedback Form. Please note “Table 
Host” on your form and seek to include pertinent thoughts you may have heard throughout 


the event. Please collate the forms and leave them on your table. 


. A Facilitator will end the evening and introduce the musical closing. Please share words of 
thanks with your guests. 


THANK YOU SO MUCH FOR YOUR IMPORTANT PARTICIPATION 


Dinner With Others Table Questions 


Have you ever experienced yourself being “the Other?” What happened? How did you 
respond? What were the consequences? Is there anything you wish you had done differently? 


Can you recall a time when you experienced another person as “the Other?” What were the 
circumstances? How did you respond? Is there anything you wish you had done differently? 


Dinner With Others Individual Questions 


Can you remember a time when you made a paradigm shift about a person, a situation, a 
cause, yourself, or your life? What caused you to change your mind? What were the 
consequences? What did you learn? 


The death of a friend, family member or even a pet can be a very powerful experience, and 


sometimes impacts our beliefs. Have you had an experience with death? If so, what 
happened? How did you respond? Did that event change anything for you in your life? 
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. Have you ever experienced being part of a community that helped you get through a difficult 
period in your life? What happened and what did the community provide? Was there 
anything that you wished they had provided that they did not? 


. Do you think religions share common principles or ideals? If so, can you identify some of 
these? Why do you think these principles and ideals are shared? Have principles or shared 
ideals helped you in your life? 


. How does your belief system or your faith call you to make a difference in the world? Have 
you answered that call? What have you done, or what do you plan or hope to do? 


. Loved ones do not always see eye to eye. Have you ever had conflict with a member of your 
family, friends, co-workers, neighbors? What happened? How did it impact you? 


. Faith, belief systems, world views often change as we grow older. Are you the same person 
you were as a child in terms of your beliefs, faith or world view? How have your beliefs 
changed? What difference has this change made in your life? 


. Have you experienced unconditional love—either from you to others or from others to you? 
What were the circumstances? How did it impact your life? What do you think the difference 
is between unconditional and conditional love? 


Can you think of a time when you sacrificed something of yourself in order to fit in or to 
belong? What happened? Can you think of a time when you stood firm in your own 
principles; even though you risked criticism? What did you learn from each of these 
responses? 


Dinner With Others Feedback Form Questions 


. What did you like most about this evening? 
. Do you have a suggestion for improvement? 


. What might you like to see happen in the future? 
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APPENDIX B 


Interview Questions for 
Contemporary Faith-Based Networks 


What size is your organization & how do you track size? 

What year did you begin operations? How long operating? 

How would you describe your organization? 

Who operates the organization—and are they staff or volunteers? 

What do you think are the key things about your organization that enabled it to succeed? 
Do you use the term Interfaith? Interreligious? Interspiritual? And is there a reason for the 
one you use? 

Who do you consider to be your customers? Or is there another term you use? 

Can you share your Vision Statement? Mission Statement? Core Values? (or direct me to 
where I could find them). And is there some other statement that is important to you as an 
organization. 

Do you consider your organization welcoming and inclusive? And what does that mean to 


you? 


. Is there something you’ve done as an organization that improved your overall effectiveness? 
. What do you think is the biggest challenge you face to keep the organization viable today? 


. Are there best practices for organizational development that you think are unique to this 


field? 
What do you think someone interested in starting a similar organization should know before 
they consider it? 

What do you think would be the biggest challenge for someone wanting to start a similar 
organization today? 

What do you think is the most important thing that you do to improve membership/customer 
retention? 

How involved are you in Social Justice? How do you organize around social justice issues? 
What resources have you found to be the most valuable to you in this field? 

Are there other thriving organizations in this field you would recommend I interview? 
Anything I’ve not asked that you think would be important for me to know? 


Would you be available to answer any follow-up questions I might have? 
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APPENDIX C 


Interview Questions for 
Contemporary Faith Communities in Salem, Oregon 


What size is your organization & how do you track size? 

What year did you begin operations? How long operating? 

How would you describe your organization? 

Would you be willing to share your Vision Statement? Mission Statement? Core Values? (or 
where I can find them). Any other document or statement that is important to you as an 
organization? 

Do you prefer the term interfaith/interreligious/interspiritual? And is there a reason? 

Do you know of any other Interfaith/interreligious/interspiritual organizations or networks 
here in Salem? 

Have you been or are you currently involved with such an organization? 

Are you interested in being involved with one? If so, or if not, is there a specific reason? 

If interested, what would you be looking for in an organization? How involved would you be 


willing to be? 


10. Are there other ministry leaders you would recommend I interview? 


11. Anything I’ve not asked that you think would be important for me to know? 


12. Would you be available to answer any follow-up questions I might have? 


Tz 


